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GaivensitY OF TORONTO. 


rar GIVEN by we Saree ic the follow- 
RUF BSS LI ae LPS are at present V Ni, v 
1 CORY AND D ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
a MODERN oe 


5. GEO. 

& ¢ CIVIL ENGINEERING. 
‘the Incumbents of the first five Gon will be soguized | “ to de- 
srbeir whole time and the he Insti- 
and to leceare, | —— pend eee their several } te at 
boars, and as may be appointed by the con- 

authorities of tthe "University. 

Salary of each of these Professors is fixed 

at *, Halifax currency, ps goes that of the 
at 2 alifax currency. oer 


vil Engineering a’ 
ry is probable that in addition to the fixed salary there 

‘other emoluments arising from fees. 
are required, in accordance = the 24th section of 
Statute, 12th Victoria, cap. 82,“ to transmit to and 
Office of dl c.. Universit wm Somes, 
r 

SOHN MCAUL, President. 
_Uaiversity of Toronto, June 17th, 1851. 


[| RCHZOLOGICAL INSTITUTE 
A gazat BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 
MEETING for the Year 1851 will be held at 
1) TUESDAY, July 29, and closing TU ES- 
August 5. 


Patrons. 
CE the DUKE of BEAUFORT, K.G. 
yg LORD BISHOP of GLOUCESTER and 


fe and Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP of BATH and 





te Visitatorial 





President. 
JOHN SCANDRETT HARFORD, Esq., D.C.L. F.BS. 


wu, Hea, Pes FS 
Bary eset flatten, Esq., F.R.S. F.S.A. 
‘he Lonp TaLsot pz MaLanipE. 
Si Herwoop Mark.anp, ‘Esq. D.C.L. F.BS. 


Sats of Ad of panietion to all the 
hate teenahln tee 


to communicate ie Sec- 
2 Objecta of Antiquity a, Art = Hxhibitien 
ut Sie of the tute, requested to inti- 
tion to the Secretaries without ¢ delay. 
CHARLES TUCKE 
a Secretaries, 


compelled 
cnn = ny Well 


30th instant, 
sed in the P 


of the a One 








RUNDE L SOC . 
a SUCIETY FOR PROMOTING THE KNOWLEDGE 
OF ART. 


Council for 1851-2. 
% Ja Francis Charteris, The Lord Lindss: 


Charles Newton, Esq. 
Edmund Oldfield, Esq. 
muel Esq. 


b ing es 
‘om Taylor, ° 
G. F. Watts, Esq. 





re aes ty i 
stations br the you Esq. 
The Publi year 7 A Pei 30, 1851, igelon tn of 


of Fra jovani the 
or —_ re delivered 


stribution 
heir ae Bubeorinti 
haring Cross, or will he 4 %F 
pony hy in the country. as directions 
rs for Casts of the ‘ Theseus,’ and 
jad Sg ublication, may be ob- 


ae AGHI’s. 
order of the the Counci 
7 @. RUBREY BEZZI, 








$ pro 


eee aTapas sone 
HEMICAL and AGRICULTURAL 
ummtirtc DEPARTMENT under the Biseodos of 3. 
pals. 


C8 FOS. one of the Princi 
tethed Teese £2 all those branches of Chemistry 
Mineral 
—— 





which 
+ the making of Anwirscias 
~ a its branches. Analyses 





Let ART- UNION ¢ OF GLASGOW, 
lly amp of May, unanimously 


A PREMIUM OF £50 
Peal be awarded for the best Historical, Scriptural, or Genre 


PREMIUM OF £25 
£2 the NEXT GLASGOW EXHIBITION. 
ist be certifi 


ed to have been painted in or 
ta and not previous] y exhibited | in Scotland. 
the ty (in the case of Works of sequel merit) 
given to pte Seaee be x! groper ot A of A 
By Order of the 
deta ofGlasgow, ROBERT AL. EERE ws KIDSTON, 
Glare A ‘Act: 


Siow: Hay ot Ab. of G. 


AP PROVINCIAL DRAWING-MASTER, 
deinen ate Se rcressional incom nnum 
Sr 





efirting an EXCHANGE of CONNEXION. Further 
Reeve, ante upon @ personal interview.—Apply to 





TR. CHARLES L. BLOXAM (First Senior 
Assistant ie nee | College of Chemiatya ie Landen), will 
RECEIVE PUPILS LYTICA NE CHE- 
MISTRY, as usual, art oy Long Veale pas cas Sep- 
tember), at his Laboratory, 28, Duke-street, Grosvenor-square. 


DUCATION.—Germayy.—One of the Prin- 
cipals of a select, old-established Ladies’ School, in one of 

the chief towns on the Bhi ine, being now in penton, will be happy 
to take charge of any bate a to pias her_care. 
d requ sired. Address to BR. D., 
Past-ofthe. Great Maryleboue-street, Portland-place. 


* TOCK WELL PROPRIETARY GRAMMAR 
SoHooL, = Vatee “— Kiss 











ship toone of the Universities is 


ved, on moderate Terms, by the Head. Master, to to whom ap- 
may be 
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jy ERDAN TESTIMONIAL 


Roya. Socrety or Literatvre, 
No. 4, St. Martin’s-place. 


‘ommMittee, 
themes ve, Be 








The Right Hon. Lord 
The Right Hon. the Chiet| W 


™ Hon. Lord Warren| Hi 
The _" Hon. H. Taffnell, 


jest Lindsa: 
Hon. Francie Scott, M.P. 
Sir E. L. Bulwer Lytton, Bart. 
Sir R. I. Murchison, F.R.S. 
7 Peter Laurie, Kt., Alderman. 
rancis Ainsworth, Esq. 
Arden, Esq. F.S.A., 


urer. 
JohnBarrow.Es: 
Charles Barry, 


J. bgt “ide a es, F.RS., 
Charles Hill, 
Leigh Hunt, = 
. Jessi ne, a 

a Laurie 
P. Nowthall ‘Ten Me, Esq 
John Gibson co Esq. 
Samuel Lover, Esq. 
The Chevalier Isidore de Liwen- 


stern. 
Charles Mackay, L.L.D. 
W. Mackinnon, Esq., M.P. 


D. Maclise, 
Rk Monckton, [ilnes, a M.P. 
— Sue i: = 
pee s Mil 
+ uhoun. £sn., Minister FG. Moon, Baq., Alderm: 
Hanseatic Town: James roster 
Patrick Col abou, Esq., D.C.L.| B. W. 
Walter m, Esa. Freder' 
a Shing Jon Hon, See. 
©, Roach FSA. 


Clarkson Et R.A. 


.. F.B.S., F.S.A. 
sq. R.A. 


Edinburgh. 


8 
Lieut.-ColL. Sykes, RS., ke. 
Captain Smyth, K.N., F.R.S., 


% G. Teed, Esq., QC. 
W. M. Thackeray, Esq. 
Thomas ¥ ye. Esq., 
s. 


bisa, M.P. 
pathos. Esq. 
orbes, F.R.S. 
Alfred an Esq. 
M.A, 





FAS, F.S.A. 
ro a public ‘acknowledgment of the literary labours of Mr. 
JERDAN, animating to many and instructive to all, since the com- 
mencement of the Literary Gazette in 1817 to the close of last ear, 
and of the value of his services to Literature, Science, and the 
Fine seful Arts, a Su! iption has been opened under the 
auspices of the above Committee, and the following already re- 
ceived and announ 


ao 

The Lord Chief Baron.. 26 
Lady Pollock 

W. de meee agce 

Lord Warren de Tabley 

Lord Londesborough 


~ 
~ 


Robert Gray, 
Dr. Mac! i”. ~ 
Geo. Cruicksiiank, Had. 


~ 


~ 


T. Elde Darby, Esq. :. 
Joseph ‘Durkee, ioe... 
John Spseew, ee, eves 


Dr. Cro! 
Peas, i RN 


cabs att a) 


~ 
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soin Cala a Esq. 
Sir urchison .. 
Sir Pete Laurie .. 
Northall Laurie, 

W. Cubitt, Esq. M. 
Charles Hill, " 
Henry Hallam. 
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Capt. J. 
R. bang = 


~ 
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~ 
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Robert Fergusoo, Esq. 
Wm. ‘Thackeray, Esq... 


Robert Cham 
5.0. faltwel Bon 


ry th 
Francis Mills, Esq. .... 
Henry Foss, Esa. .. 


- — 
ST OS 5 8 CONS OT OHS OREN S WON OR 
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@ecoococooocooceoeocecesoooceooooooooooococooscoe 
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Rev. ¢ M. Lig pg : 
z C. Denham, E » te 
J. Prior, Esq. M 
rge Godwin, Esq. . 
Daniel Ball, Esq 
Sir Claude Scott & Co., Messrs. Coutts & Co., Messrs. Barnard, 
Dimsdale & Co., Masterman & Co., and Prescott, Grote & Co. will 
kindly receive subscriptions. Subscriptions will also be received 
by the Treasurer, som Arden, E 27, Cavendish-square; 
es, Mr. Wright, 24, Sydnev- street, Brompton, 
and Mr. Shilliusiaw'R No. 14, Bridge-street, Blackfriars; and by 
Mr. Nathaniel Hill, Royal Society of Literature, No, 4, St. Mar 
tin’s-place, Trafalgar-square. 


John | — a Esq. 3 0 
Mrs. Tay) 11 


Fee cco tee Cotes sete ete eC eee ee | 
- 








ANWELL COLLEGE & PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL, Middlesex or 
esirous of selecti 


application to the \ 
J. A. EMERTON, D.D., Principal. 


ENMARK HILL GRAMMAR SCHOOL 
conducted by Mr. D. F 
RA. a, of Uni 


and Mr. C. P. MASON, 
versity i inde and late Professor of 





ral Literature in 
Gaties of the above- 
on SHURIDAT. 
terms may be 
Mason, 26, 
and Messrs. Relfe & 








J 


the pitta at tthe 
and sad Washing At Apply to 


M. “BAUER, eaytt noe Gros the Ht Ger- 


AE 
M$ yg A. Jacen, 4, Britann 








ay ile pertont 0 etek 
| inom eee 


en mur Mtrangers Address, No a6, Burrstreet, Bt epee 


ANGUAGES by CONVERSATION. — Pro- 
fessor B., assisted by Native Professors. TEACHES FRENCH, 
GERMAN, ITALIAN, SPANISH, HEBREW, &., on moderate 
terms. Families and attended : iy object. — 


References to families. Letters promptly 
Ollendort Institution, 405, Ontord-strect, 
ear Charles-street, 
by the second week in Au 


Soho-square. 
W iw ANTED, & ust, ina 
ent near London,a GENTL 


Ry ty the Ss CLASSICAL MASTERSHID mA 

a echolar is red, and one who is = conversant with in- 
itlon, both prose and vi Graduate, or 

been educated at 4 public school, will be preferred. 
ineas per anpum, with board and its. —Ad- 

fag age, qualifications references, &c., Rev, L. C. D., 








Post-otiee, 
RCHER’S PREPARED COLLODION for 
stares, ber unoy, ie Sd HORNE ANE, THORNTHWAl fiwaltk & 


Pi 
WOOD, Opticians, &c. 123 
Pena ee Art-Journal for July, 1851. 


MESIOAN DAGUERREOTYPE INSTI- 
ne M. AYALL respectful frevites the p bite to od 
fis extensive oe PORTRAITS ot of Eminent Mea. 
Pan as from N See specimens at the door, at 
Argyle-pl rasle-pace, epeabeinens ; and in the American division of “the 


HE CRYSTAL PALACE, as a WINTER 
GARDEN will shortly be exhibited at the GALLERY OF 
ILLUSTRATION, 14, Regent-s 


ANTED, a GOOD ACHROMATIC 
MICROSCOPE, with fitt by a known maker, second- 

hand. The Advertiser exports t to be in 1 London during the ‘ensuing 
week, and may be it of size, powers, price, 
&c., as M. D., 43, Gideon square, Islington. 


O NATURALISTS.—To be SOLD, a fine 
Collection of BRITISH INSECTS, consisti te about Seven 
Thousand Specimens, many of Cam pare system arranged 
and named, in 38 glazed drawers, nelosed in an cleran rosewood 
cabinet Inquire of ©. L., tdefirey street, Kentish Town. 
0 cE DISPOSED OF, a Valuable and most 
lete Collection of SHELLS, with FOSSILS and 
MINERAL] S, made during the course of fifty ears by the late 
Mrs. Corer kh py Handsworth, oar rmingham, and 
there to be ¥ ed | Lie — of Auge, For ner Pet 
1 appl. 4 7 evens, Auctioneer, 38, -stree 
oa ply be = 


cation 
E. J. DENT has REMOVED from 82 to 61, 
directly oppoat oo afore 21 dooms eager to Ob 

t ive 


p meny as A rag re Ta 


| Ex- 
hange (Clock Tower foal. 


IX LES BAINS.—SAVOY.—Season of 1851 
=> the 15th of seg nes ctablishmentsplcaaid 
— + i haan on every ae yy ie 1-4 
| vid Paris. 


BXGeav ines — —GEORGE LOVE, 21, 
BUNHILI-ROW, FINSBURY IAUROS. 
as on (at redu & valuable an 

rere sees ¢ | ene 1 bm MODERN B BRGRAVID VINGs 
tant = cel preted Gollessions that that have been disposed of i 
count and on the 2 oem a 

lorwa\ on the H 
the Tugy alas be had of the [Importers of English 
of the 


ities of America and Ei 
- “Established d above 60 years. 




















Mr. John Cuessurre, Auctioneer, Templorow, “er 














informs OoRostete he has 
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EW JERUSALEM CHURCH.—The Mem- 
bers of this Church will hold a PUBLIC MEETING, at 
Freemasons Hall, on TUESDAY, August ly,—the Chair to be 
taken, at 6 o'clock precisely, by the Rev. J. H. SMITHSON, of 
Manchester. A series of Propositions will be submitted, includ- 
ng a view of the principal doctrines held by this body of Chris- 
jians. The Meeting, it is expected, will be addressed by Dr. Tafel, 
of Tubingen ; Mons, Le Deve de Sane. of St. Armand (Cher) ; the 
Baron Dirckinck k, of Copenhagen Merriman, of Michigan; 
the Rev. F. de oa, B A.M., &. The readers and admirers of the 
writings of Swedenbo: rg, and the ace in general, are invited to 
attend. Further partionlars will be duly armounced. 


HE HAHNEMANN HOSPITAL, for “the 
TREA ig ag of PATIENTS on ae HOM@OPATHIC 
PRINCIPLE, No. 39, Bloomsbury-squa: 

Supported by Voluntary Contributions. 
President—The LORD ROBERT GROSVENOR, M.P. 
Treasurer—WILLIAM LEAF, , Esq, 39, Old Change. 

The Hospital is open for the of the poo 
suffering from acute disease. “Greteitons advice is also given to 
Out-patients. The Medical ‘Officers of the Hospital are in attend- 
ance dail, Hours of admission, for Out-patients, from half- sey 
Seven to Nine o’clock, anc for In-patients, from Eight to half-past 

Ninie o'clock, in the Morning. 
In-Patients (in Hospital), July 23..........00000008 
Ovut-Patiexts— 











38 


In attendance during the week ending July 23.. 402 
ew cases in same week.......... 000+ eessseeeceee 64 
Received from commencement (Oct. 16,1850) .... 2,860 


Donations and Subscriptions will be thankfully received by the 


Treasurer, by the Honorary Secretary ; Drummond & Co. Charing 
cross, and Glyn & Co. Lombard- ‘rT Bankers ; or at the Hospi 
ILLIAM WARNE, Hon. 
Gresham-street West. 





er I-NOOR DIAMOND.—Aps.Ley PELLATT 

Co. having succeeded in producing correct COPIES in 

GLASS of this celebrated diamond and pendants, (as exhibited by 

Her Majesty.) wil publish the same by subscription only, to be 

ae so soon as ready, in the order ¢ subscription. Price of 

he three diamonds, in jewel case, 32 38. Patterns shown and su 

scriptions received at the Falcon Seah wecen Holland-street, 

Blackfriars, and 59, Baker-street, Portman-square. 


O GENTLEMEN ABOUT TO PUBLISH. 
OPE & CO., PUBLISHERS 16, Ro MARL- 
ROROUGH-STREET “London, undertake the PRINTING and 
PUBLISHING of B' BOOKS, PAMPHLETS, SERMONS. &e., The 
‘Works are printed and bound in the best manner very greatly 
under the usual charges ; while in the Publishing De rtment eve 
endeavour is made to promote an extensive sale. Estimates, wit 
every requisite information furnished peehaeuty in course of 
post. Authors will SAVE CONSIDERABLY by employing Hore & Co, 


BOOKS, PAMPHLETS, ESSAYS, POEMS, &c. 


BAtauer & HARDWICKE, PRINTERS, 
38, CAREY-STREET, LINCOLN’S INN, LONDON, re- 
spectfully announce to 





ies and Gentlemen desirous of publish- 
ames era! ay pescuesons that the e Founts of Type, 
calculated for peateons y and expeditiously Pi P INTING BOOBS. 
PAMPHLETS, &c. & H. can secure for Works printed by 
them the advantage of being published by pl first = cage ange 
500 Pamphlets, 16 pages, size of Blackwood’ 
Lem paper, well presfed .........005 cescees 5 pe 
0 
rriage free) to any part of the Kingdom. § 
of Te phi INSTRUCTIONS TO AUTHORS for p — -— 
the extent and cost of oe when printed, &c., transmitt ed 
on receipt of Four Postage-stamps. 
*y* A VACANCY for an IN-DOOR APPRENTICE. 


. 
EEVE & NICHOLS, PRINTERS and 
LITHOGRAPHERS, execute A escription of work 
connected with Letter-press and Lith y; inthe best style, aoe 
at moderate charges. Illustrations of sub Satjects i in Natura! I Histo 
Geology. Anatomy, Engineering, Architecture, &c., Hihegeepted 
ature or from Drawings WY —_— conversant with the 
various branches of science, an in black or colours. 
Landscapes, Views, Portraits, &c. 1 orpleted for publication with 
artistic correctness from sketches however imperfect, and printed 
with one or more tints. Microscopic details, Maps, Plans, Sections, 
Writings, &c., i, engrares on Stone according to the method ee 
in Germany, printed with an effect little inferior to Steel, 
N.B. manatee given for printing and lithography on the most 
Teasonable scale. 
Heatheock-court, 414, Strand. 


ASTERN COUNTIES RAILWAY.—The 
mtion of the HEADS and con DUcTORS of ie BS, 

PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS, FRIENDLY SOCIETIES, is 
invited to the recently published ILLUSTRATED GUIDE of 
this Railway. The Aye a is prepared to arrange for the con- 





veyance of ee 0 any of the places of aisbesionl note or — 
descri ip it) y the ordinary or by special Trains, aE 
duced erms and further rlicuiars to be = vl appli- 


Fares. 
cation to the Coaching Superintendent, Bishopsgate 
___THE GUIDE to be had at any of the wetlens.) aire 1s. 
Upper Kin SLUS I July 26. 
E. MUDIE’S LIST of SURPLUS BOOKS 
e recently removed from his Library, in good condition, and 
offered whee tly redui prices for cash, is now ready, and will 
ed on Application. 
NV UDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY.—ALL THE 
BEST NEW WORKS may be had in succession, without 
delay, by all Subscribers of One Guinea per annum ; and by all 
First-Class Country Subscribers of Two Guineas and 








DVERTISEMENTS i in the FAMILY Frrexp 
obtain a circulation of shove 53,000 copies per Number. 
work is published bi-monthly, and is read in __ SS families 
throughout the kingdom. Established 1818. — apply 
to Maxwe.t & Co. (sole authorized Agents), 3. Nicholas tees, 
Lombard-street, London. 


[Jury 26,'5 
The Concluding Portion of the the valuable Library fram 


Buckinghamshire. 
MESS8S. S. LEIGH SOTHEBY 
Aucti of Li 





& JORy 





NGLO-SAXON BOOKS CHEAP. — Bos- 
worth’s Dictionary, first edition, with the Preface, 1838, 


royal Svo. cloth, 428,—The same, 2nd edition, “ee 1849, cloth, 108.— 
Rask’s Grammar, 8vo. Copenhagen, 1830, .— Thorpe, Anal 
Anglo-Saxonica, a Selection in Prose and Vi ith a Glossary. 


8vo. 2nd edition, 1846, cloth, 78. Sd, Richthofen's te Priesioches 
Wirterbuch, stout 4to. Goett. 184¢ 


), sd. 68. 6d, 
Catalogues of Books in all the Dialects of Europe Gratis, 
BerxNarp Qvaarrce, 16, Castle-street, Leleester-equare. 





Now low ready, Part II. price 102. 


HE OFFICIAL DESCRIPTIVE ond 


WILKINSON, 

Fine Arts, will SELES Thy AUCTION, Waris strate 

street, Strand, > S on WE ther ¢ fi 

TOW “of the “EkrENsive, Ny and Ge Dew Dine 

LIBRARY, removed from Buckinghamshire = | *@4 CHO! 
To be viewed two — ‘or an 

country, on receipt of six postage stam 


Miscellaneous Engravings, including the Collection of the ta 
Rev. Dr. PENROS ono Oa ay 


OSE. 
jaan S. LEIGH SOTHEBY & Jony 
_ Wit i 


KINGON 
ks illustrative of the 


and | Catalogues had; if in tm 








ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, Part II., 
tion 2—Machinery—Classes V. to X. :— 
Class V. Machines for direct ben Tanase Carriages, Railway 
and Marine Mechan: 
» VI. Manufacturing Machines ‘and Too 
° VIL. Civil maeneering, Architecture, aa Building Con- 


triva 
» VIIL Naval. mArchitecture, Military Engineering, Guns, 
eapons, &c. 
eo & — and Horticultural Machines and Imple- 
men 
oe & a. Musical, Horological, and Surgical In- 


“The om... om = is of the anne ae character as in the 
former Part, being contributed by m nence in their several 
departments—while the paucity of Mlusteation which we noticed 
in the last issue is he of the present. 
This Catalogue is the only one thet will at all times have the power 
of recalling to Sag end the most interesting features of the 
Crystal Palace.”—Athenceun 





SPICER BROTHERS, Stationers. 
Wit CLOWES & SONS, Printers. 
Official Catalogue ons inte Button -street, Blackfriars, and 
yde-park. 





Now ready, uniform with the Synopsis, 


ART IV. of HUNT’S HANDBOOK to the 

EXHIBITION OFFICIAL CATALOGUES, price 6d., to be 
completed in 10 Parts, price 6d. each. This work is go a Node ae 
that every visitor will be enabled at once to find the article 
scribed, and to obtain a correct account of its ¢ ica, 
Each Part is complete in itself. 


Part I.—Transept — West Main Avenue — Objects outside the 
Buildios. Mining @ ond Mineral Products — General Hardware 
(Division I.) ocks ( Bir 





Part II.—Ironand here Hardwuse-_(Shetiehd ig te | ote 
Court—Animal and yeaa Pebetences used as and in 
Manufacture—Agricultural ¥ 

Part III. Y aula IL) Agricultural Machines and Imple- 
ments—Naval Architecture—Guns and Weapons—Chemical and 
Pharmaceutical Products. 

Part 1V.—Manufactures from Animal and Vegetable Substances 
—Philosophical, Musical, Horological, and Surgical Instruments 
—Maps in the Exhibition. 

“ Every visitor to the Crystal Palace desirous of making mre 
than a casual acquaintance with its varied treasures — 
felt the want of a Guide like this, ‘which is at, once promee 
popular. Unlike the formal ‘Catalogue,’ the * Handbook,’ so 1" 
express ourselves, perambulates the edifice, marking the most 
noticeable groups and giving just so much anes about nen 

as enables the spectator to study them with adva: 
completed the whole will form an — popular account ond 
memorial of the Exhibition.”—A 
SPICER BROTHERS, erento Stationers. 
WM. CLOWES & SONS, Pri 
29, New Bridge-street, Blackfriars, at hewn and of all 
ooksellers in Town and © Country. 


Sales by Auction. 
Law Library. 


R. HODGSON wa SELL b AUCTION, at 

his Great Room, 192, Fleet-street, on THU RSD. ¥ NEXT, 

Aba ik 31, at alf-past t 12 (by order of the Executor), the ¥ LU- 

RARY orsir J. A. FRANCIS SIMPRINSON, 

~t 4 including Ruffhead’s Statutes at Large, with Con: 

asetien Hamilton’s Hedaya—Viner’sand Bacon’s Abridgments 

—Burge’s Colonial Law— es of the Equi' Equity Reports. anne to 
the Present Time—-Modern Treatises and Books of Practice. 


To be viewed and Catalogues had. 











The well-known and very Important Collection of Autograph 
Letters of Mons. A. DONNADIEU.—Five Days’ Sale. 
UTTICK & SIMPSON, Auctioneers of 


Pro} will SELL by AUCTION, at their Grea 
Room) 191, Prony, 6 m TUESD. 


AY, July 29, and a followi 
days, th the very IMPORTANT COLLECTION of AUTOGRAP 
TTERS of Mons. A. DONNADIEU. T 2 Collection 


ps 
the most select that has ever been ered for publie competition. 
It includes the entire collection of English Ro | Aces 
formed by the late William Upcott, Esq., commencing with the 
very early period of Meee Fook and which, by means of subsequent 





Literary_Institutions and ok Societies supplied on liberal 
terms. For Prospectuses apply to Eases Epwarp Mvpie, 28, 
Upper King-street, Bloomsbury-square. 


ACHROMATIC 5-PT. TELESCOPE, 
diameter, with mer powers, 60, 100, 250; bears its 
whole aperture well (44 in.), and capable of ‘noting éclipses and 
shadows of Jupiter's Satellites, ring and belts of Saturn, spots on 
Mars, Solar spots to great perfection, double stars, &c. Price 14 
ineas. — Address, Mr. J ames Tomas Gopparp, 35, Goswell-street, 


London. 
\ IND and WEATHER JOURNAL—The 
ist and 2nd Week] mumbers of this Journal are now out, 
containing Meteorological Returns from about 50 e ieces. and can 
be obtained by sending three or ‘six stamps. The 3rd Number == 
be po re ed until a certain can be Perso! 
desirous of becoming subscribers will please to intimate 30 without 
delay, and ma: inclose a remittance, 
HOMAS GODDARD, er, 
35, Goswell- -street, London, pay: yable at General Post-office, in return 
10 Silowing Duss of the Journal will be franked to the sender ; ; 
or in case of an Dynes number f fos being obtained, 
the sum returned, minus any curred to the parties them- 
ve We do not pledge ourselves the date of the re-issue of the 
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undred articles. The French series 
is equally important and extensive, commencing with Charles 
VIL. ; and of other Foreign Sovereigns there are numerous rare 
and important Letters. The Collection likewise includes Auto- 
- Letters of Nobles, Ecclesiastics, Poets, ters, and celebri- 
ies of every class, Le ge some ane of extraordinary 
rarity and several pe unique. The whole are in the most 
beautiful sareeeaiion te me notwithstanding the rarity of the auto- 
graphs, the documents themselves are frequently of far higher im- 
pertonee and interest as historical records, with which view they 
ave been principally collected. 


The Catalogue Raisonné is now ready, and will be sent on appli- 
ation, if in the country, on receipt of six stamps. 


The valuable Law Library of the late LORD LANGDALE, 
Master of the Rolls. 
ESSRS. 8S. LEIGH SOTHEBY & JOHN 
WILKINSON, 
street, tran will weet b Pay Auer {Snr at thelr house, Welling ow 
d, on 


guy of ond and two fo! 
the ENTIRE: Sad L LAW LIBRA 
ight Hon. LORD LANGDALEL Master of the Rolls. 





Auctioneers of Literary 


precisel 
af thre late Ri 


To be viewed two days prior, and Catalogues had, 





A of Lite: F revert 
Pint Arts, will SELL by AU ION a at Ashi House, 3,W. 
street, Strand, on DAY gust 5 and two followi 
at 1 precisely éach ‘ay VALUABLE ENGRAVINGS, 
he es of the late Rev. Dr. PEN 
May be viewed ( #o ore peetions, 
the ovantey, on receipt of six postage stam: 


TT 

Valuable Autograph Letters, including the unpublished ang 

highly interesting Secret Correspondence of King Charles 1, 
entirely in his Autograph. 


ESSRS. 8S. LEIGH SOTHEBY & JOHN 


_ atlas had: ifty 


bebnncereraepane 
Auctioneers of Li Freee lustrati 
Fine Arts, will SEL: by ATI TON. at thelr Ht How 3, Wellin 
street, Strand, on TU ely, an inter. 


at 
eating < COLLECT! ON of PAUROGRAPH LERTERS of distin. 
is! rs an: resses, Dramatic Authors, Correspondene 
fo and from David Garrick, Historical L etters d 
connected with P’ outh, Cornwall, Gloacesterstie very exten- 
sive Collection of Franks, the Secret and Autograp! 
ence of King Charles I. with Capt. Titus, &e., Planning 
joy, hy Cone Castle ;—also Autograph Letters from a chat 
‘apt. 


b Mag be be viewed two days prior, and Catalogues had, 


Valuable Historical Documents, Charters and Autograph 
Letters of interest and importance. 





MESSES. 8. LEIGH SOTHEBY & JOY 
WILKINSON, 

uctioneers of Literary Pr 
Ring Arte mil SELL AEOTION a rele 

reet, Strand, on 

LLECTION of AUTOGRA i &., Errens or 

TORICAL DOCU MENT: nyeting ti 
of Anglo-Norman Families s an ent, Not e and Hate 
Branches of the Ko 4) Families of France and = oy 
those of Richard Plaxtagenet, Duke of York, Mary Qus 

ose of Ric! jan of Yor ar 

jueen —_. James I., C les 1, &e. ee 


uthors and Men, and 0! cn 
terest, to which is added a very interestin: lection of Anglo- 
Norman Charters, A a ly the Offici 


Records of Fetes at 
Blois, &c., given to Mary Queen of Scots in 1551 and 1552, &, 


May be viewed two days prior, and Catalogues had. 
The very important, choice, extensive and valuable 
of the late THOMAS HARRISON, Esq., extending ower 
Nine Days’ Sale. 
ESSRS. S. LEIGH SOTHEBY & JOHN 
WILKINSON. 
Auctioneers of Litera: ny Peper and Works illustrative of the 
Fine Arts, will SELL AAAS Tes TION, See sem,! Wellington- 
Gon, pee. on T August 7 get t following 
the VALUABLE LIBRA 





i late 
WOMAS WARRIBON Re I = of tee Commisinen He 
Sapea > eee - F = aay ~ 
and choice Books 0’ Sear st indies ing e copies of nearly 
the Picture Galleri oh cclesiasti fing copies hitecture— 


the best editions of ed Works on English — 
opography and Antiauities ead, and early and recent Voyages 
Travels, ingludi rab a —_ copy of Purchas’s — complete 
—the most hy: ei and best Publications on Nat E F 
Works ve of America, the 
. ce eerie of the selected Engravings after the chief 
i of Rembrandt, Rubens, Teniers, &c.—and eeiuable Works 
in General Literature. 


To be viewed two days ies, ont Gamioes mas: if im the 
country, on receipt J 4! postage stam 
Valuable Collection —— ee and English Coins 
a 3 
MESSRS. S. LEIGH SOTHEBY & JOHN 
WEES, 
Auctioneers of Literary 


a Works of of ast, will SELL 
| Wot DAY As Oy a ad 8 f ‘aw “< sae ream 
aT rt ave ‘O110" 
LAH Soi BLE ON of iveing ae é 
ya owed for aoe prior,and Catalogues had 


tish, Anglo-Saxon, and 
pre ener re nglo- peter to 








Ti 
Mention Coins, the Property of a Gentleman 
North of England. 
ESSRS. S. LEIGH SOTHEBY & JOHN 
WILKINSON, 


Auctioneers of Literary Property and Works illustrative of the 
Fine e Arts, will SELL. at at their ‘ours Wellingtons canes. 


MONDAY, Au 
SELECT and VALUABLE COLLECTION of f RARLY 
TISH, ANG LISH CO = 8 he. Property 
te a Semen aid ng in a North Ct Engl lar spd, hile 
been fi adem: tains 
ry Saxon Coins ced with Thomas, I Devonshire, Brumell, 4 
Uther : tmnportadit Collections dispersed by us during the last 
FOOTE ray be viewed two days prior, and Catalogues had. 








Dr. gravee Collections of Shells, Minerals and Fossils. 


STEVENS to announce that he 
wil’ L by A AUCTION a his Great Room, 38, King 
ees 19 fo ne ie, th Px Y OLLEGTIO att 
MINTRALS ERALS olock She Eten pene COLLECT SortiNe, 


M Bete ewed on Motiday hod te of Sale, and Catalogueé 
1 OE oe on ay Riagattect Covent-garden 
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PAXTON’S FLOWER GARDEN. 


On the 3lst inst. will be published, price 2s. 6d. No. 18 of 


pAXTON’S FLOWER GARDEN. 


By Dr. LINDLEY and JOSEPH PAXTON, 


Tiustrated with Beautifully Coloured Large Plates, and Fine Engravings on Wood. 
’ The First Volume, handsomely bound in cloth, price 1/. 13s., Mlustrated with Thirty-six large Coloured Plates, 


and One Hundred and Twenty Woodcuts, is now ready. 











on of Oe lap Brapsury & Evans, 11, Bouverie-street. 
& JORY This day is published, price 10s. bound in an elegant cover, 
sWalag THE THIRD VOLUME OF 
llowi: 

im b 
ms ina THE LADIES’ COMPANION. 
nthe. tished with Coloured Plates and numerous Engravings on Wood. Volumes I. and IL. may be had, price 10s. each. 
——e 
ublished ang Brapsury & Evans, 11, Bouverie-street. 
9 Charles], 
& JOHN NEW MONTHLY PERIODICAL 

BY THE 

Welle AUTHOR OF ‘THE COMIC HISTORY OF ENGLAND,’ 
8 of tne ILLUSTRATED BY JOHN LEECH. 
1 Documents 
, Very exten 


 Correspond fi the 31st inst. will be published, price One Shilling, with a Coloured Engraving and numerous Woodcuts by JonN LgeEcu, 


“—I THE COMIC HISTORY OF ROME, 


FOR THE USE AND AMUSEMENT OF SCHOOLS AND FAMILIES. 





THE FOURTH NUMBER OF 





« JOHK Brapsury & Evans, 11, Bouverie-street. 

Wai = On the 3ist inst. will be published, price 7d., Part VIL. of 

8 and 

la tere THE COLLECTED EDITION OF THE 





“aus | WRITINGS OF DOUGLAS JERROLD. 








fy ale Containing the Continuation of ‘MEN OF CHARACTER,’ 

ry peau *,* The First Volume, ‘ST. GILES AND ST. JAMES, is now ready, price 4s, in cloth. 

had. Pouncn Orrics, #5, Fleet-street. 

= naa 

— NEW WORK BY ALBERT SMITH AND JOHN LEECH. 
; JOHN THE SECOND NUMBER OF 

ative of the 

a THE MONTH. 

nen ate AView of Passing Subjects, Manners, Home and Foreign, Social and General. 
eoitd By ALBERT SMITH. Illustrated by JOHN LEECH. 

-- Will be published on the 31st inst., price One Shilling. 

ai i, Office, No. 3, Whitefriars-street. 

nerica, 

AT Next week, in medium 8vo. strongly bound, price 30s. 


ae [THE LONDON CATALOGUE OF BOOKS, 


wae SIZES, PRICES, AND PUBLISHERS’ NAMES. 


will SELL 
on 
a 
and ENG 
iad. 


th 
t 


WITH THEIR 


1816—1851. 


ow PILI AIS 





—_ There are some improvements introduced into this Edition, which it is presumed will be found useful. 
and The New Books of 1851 have been added up to the time that each sheet passed through the press. The delay 
‘casioned in publishing the Work has been caused by a desire to make it as correct as possible, and to incorporate all 


be alterations in pri . icati 
JOHN price, &c. up to the date of publication. 


defined and arranged, 


= 
2 
a 
g 


in what 


i 


CBee 
A 


titles when the 


is printed on larger paper. 
The Publisher recom 
‘quent Editions will n 


all 


i: 








ash aaa 


in other respects the arrange 


The Titles in many instances have been made more intelligible. The Author’s Names have also been more correctly 


q Works published in Series,—such as ¢ Lardner’s Cyclopedia,’ ‘Bohn's Libraries,’ &c.,-—although still remaining under 
‘tir respective heads, are now also Catalogued in the regular Alphabet throughout; so that those who do not remember 
Series any particular book was published, will be able to find it without trouble. 
The Dates of Works relating to Voyages and Travels, as well as Statutes, 
in long alphabets, such as Jones, Smith, Taylor, Williams, Wilson, considerable difficulty has existed in finding out 
— Christian name is not known. To facilitate reference, a duplicate list of each, in one alphabet, will be 
at the end of the Catalogue, arranged under the titles of the respective works. 
ment of the last Edition has been adhered to; but it will be observed that the present 
and contains nearly one-fourth more matter. 
mmends those who purchase the ‘London Catalogue of Books, 1816—51,’ to preserve it. Sub- 
hates ot embrace so long a period of years; and, as this book will not be reprinted, it will be well to 
Lition, that the only correct record of books published some thirty-five years back is to be found in the present 


London: Tuomas Hopeson. Sold by all Booksellers, 


Law Reports, &c., are now inserted. 





L#®° 42.2 & PEIRCE, 
4 AUCTIONEERS, BOSTON, U.S. 

_ Vonsignments of Literary Property, Books, Paintings, E: v- 
ings, Fancy Goods, and other articles, respectfully solicited for 
Sales by Auction, 

The Subscribers are Conductors of the Boston Sales of Books to 
the Trade, which take place in the first week in June and Novem- 


ber of each year. 
JOSEPH LEONARD, 
CHARLES H. PEIRCE 





2nd edition, pp. 700. By Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 7s. 6d. 


A HISTORY of GREECE, 

By THOMAS SWINBURNE CARR, Esq. M.A. 
Classical Master in King’s College, London. 
Extract from the Opinions of the Rev. Dra. Hessey, Jaf, Major, 
Moberly, and Mr. Liddell. 
aad Blending, by a happy densation, the hes of Thirlwall, 
Grote, and German sc}. lars, with a clear and well-connected nar- 
rative; singular} tisfactory in its di ion of quotations and 
authorities; and, from its judicious arrangement and scholarlike 
command of information, unrivalled asa Manual for the Classical 
Student.” 











NEW WORKS 
PUBLISHED BY W. & R. CHAMBERS. 


Price 48, 6d. cloth boards, 


HE EMIGRANTS MANUAL, embracing 
the latest and most trustworthy information on the subject 
of EMIGRATION. It is also issued in Parts, each referring to a 
distinct Field of Emigration. 
BAR cn cccccecnsss seesncccnsccenssesecconveccecscepess le. 
NEW ZEALAND, CAPE of GOOD HOPE, &c. ............ 18. 
BRITISH AMERICA and UNITED STATES of AMERICA 1s. 
EMIGRATION in its PRACTICAL APPLICATION to 
INDIVIDUALS and COMMUNITIES ....... ........ 1& 


Price 3s. cloth boards, 
ECOND GERMAN READING BOOK. 
\J With Notes in English, By CARL EDUARD AUE, Ph.D., 
German Master in the High School of Edinburgh. Forming one 
of the Volumes of the GERMAN SECTION of CHAMBERS'S 
EDUCATIONAL COURSE, 
W. & R. Chambers, Edinburgh ; W. 8. Orr & Co., Amen-corner, 
London ; D. N, Chambers, Glasgow ; J. M'Glashan, Dublin; and 
sold by all Booksellers. 








NEW PRAIRIE ROMANCE. BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“THE RIFLE RANGERS,’ 
Now ready at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. 


PuHE SCALP HUNTERS. 
By CAPTAIN MAYNE REID. 


“ Full of fierce life and feverish interest. A Tale which, in spite 
of some revolting horrors, will hold its readers fast.”— Atheneum. 

“ If Captain Reid’s embroidering needle was now and then traced 
in his earlier war sketches, the glitter of its gold and silver threads 
now boldly challenges attention.....His Indians are less magnilo- 
quent than the Ideal Redskins of Mr. Cooper, but, we fear, far 
truer to life. His trapper is nearer truth than the * Longue Gara- 
bine’ of Cooper's attractive tales. The volumes c with 
justice the etvention of the most ennuied of the devotees of a 

”"— Britannia 


se: ia. 

* The reader suspends his breath, feels his blood rush like a tide 
round his heart, or quailed and quailing, astounded at the immi- 
nent danger, fancies it has stagnated and become stationary. ...... 
Captain Reia's description of the Prairie Fever made us hesitate 
a moment as to whether we should not incontinently put down 
the book, rush maniac-like into the w , and declare ourselves 
hunters, prairie traders, anything in fact.....Without further 
comment, we pronounce it to be the most fascinating work of the 
day.”— Dispatch. 

Charles J. Skeet, Publisher, 21, King William-street, Strand. 





NEW IMPORTED FOREIGN BOOKS, 
URTIUS,ERNST,Peloponnesos. Eine historisch- 
eographische Beschreibung der Halbinsel. With Maps 
and Woodcuts. Vol. I. 8vo. cloth, 13s. 

KLENCKE, Pror. Dr. H., Alexander von Hum- 
boldt. Ein biographisches Denkmal, mit dem Portrait Alex. 
von Humboldt's und einer Karte des Orinoco-Stromes. 8yo, 
¢ 


KOCK, Dr. CARL, Die kaukasische Militair- 
strasse, der Kuban und die Halbinsel Taman. 12mo. 3s, 6d, 


KOHL, J.G., Der Rhein. 2 vols. 12mo, 17s, 6d. 


SCHLAGINTWEIT, Untersuchungen iiber die 
hysicalische Geographie der Alpen in Beziehungen zu den 
ie asmanen der Gletscher, zur Geologie, Meteorologie und 
Pflanzengeographie. With 11 Plates and 2 Maps, royal 8yo. 
boards, of 28. 


WOLZOGEN, Memoiren des kéniglich preussischen 
Quen der Infanterie Ludwig Freiherrn von Wolzogen. 8yo. 
cloth, 128 


BARANTE, M. De, Histoire de la Convention 
Mationale, Vols. L. and IL. 8vo. 128, To be completed in 
6 vols. 

COMTE, AUGUSTE, Systéme de Politique posi- 
tive, ou Traité de Sociologie, institutant la Religion de ’ Hu- 
manité. . L. 8vo. 88. 


HUC, M., Souvenirs d'un Voyage dans la Tartarie, 
le Thibet, et la Chine, pendant les années 1844, 1845 et 1846. 
2 vols. Svo, 148, 

LAMARTINE, A. Ds, Histoire de la Restaura- 
tion. Vols. I. and LI. 8vo, 108. 


Vols. I. and IT. 12mo. 7s. 


MAISTRE, JOSEPH De, Lettres et Opuscules 
inédits du Comte Joseph de Maistre, ros dune Notice 
biographique, par son fils le Comte Rodolphe de Maistre. 
2 vols, 8vo. 14a, 

MAURICE, BARON P. E., De la Défense Na- 
tionale en Angleterre. Syo. avec une Carte, 58. 

MIRABEAU, Correspondance entre le Comte de 


Mirabeau et le Comte De La Marck dant les années 1789, 
1790 et 1791. Publiée par M. Ad. de 3 vols. 8vo, 158, 








Dulau & Co. Foreign Booksellers, 37, Soho-square, London. 
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New BuR.Ine@Ton-STREET, 
July 25, 1851. 


MR. BENTLEY 


HAS THE FOLLOWING 


NEW WORKS IN THE PRESS. 


Third Edition, in post 8vo. 
THE LIFE of DR. JOHN JEBB, 
D.D. F.RS., 


Bishop of Limerick, Ardfert and Aghadoe. 


By the Rev. CHAKLES FORSTER, PD. Rector of eiaat. 
x, and one of the Six Preachers of Christ, Canterb’ 
formerly Domestic Chaplain to Bishop Jebb. 


Il. 


THE FIRST COUSINS; 
Or, MY OWN STORY. 


“Women need not be inferior: let them do more, and dream 
less.” 2 vols. Syo.. 


Ill, 


SIDNEY TO SOUTHAMPTON; 
Or, the NOTE-BOOK of a TRAVELLER. 


In post 8vo. 


Iv. 
THE COMPULSORY MARRIAGE; 


AND ITS CONSEQUENCES. 
A NOVEL. 3 vols. post 8vo. 


The following NEW BOOKS are 
now ready. 


I. 


THE SHORES and ISLANDS of THE 


MEDITERRANEAN, including a VISIT to the SEVEN 
CHURCHES of ASIA. By the Rev. H. CHRISTMAS, M.A. 
Author of ‘The Cradle of the Twin Giants, Science and His- 
tory.’ With Engravings. In 3 vols. post 8vo. 


THE BIRTHRIGHT. By Emiuie Car- 


LEN, Author of * The Rose of Tisteliin.’ 3 vols. post 8vo. 31s. 6d. 


NARRATIVE of TRAVELS in the 


UNITED STATES, &c. during the Year 1850. By the LADY 
EMMELINE STUART WORTLEY. In 3 vols. post 8yo. 
31s. 6d, 


‘ 
Iv. 


CASTLE DELORAINE;; or, the Ruined 


PEER. By MARIA PRISCILLA SMITH. In 3 vols. 
post 8vo. 31s. 6d. 


v. 


A GLIMPSE at the GREAT WESTERN 
REPUBLIC, 1850-51. By COLONEL ARTHUR CUNYNG- 


vi. 


The CORRESPONDENCE of HORACE 


WALPOLE and the Rev. WILLIAM MASON. Now first 

published from the Original MsS. Edived, with Notes, by 

she nag | J. te poses ba Author of ‘The Life of Gray.’ In 
emy 8 


Vil. 


THE ILLUSTRATED JOURNAL of 


a LANDSCAPE PAINTER in ALBANIA and ILLYRIA. 
By EDWARD LEAR. Imperial svo. with upwards of Twenty 
Illustrations. 21s, 


Vill. 


MADRILENIA ; or, Pictures of Spanish 
ay A H, DRUMMOND WOLFF. In crown 8yo. price 


LEITH TO LAPLAND: Picrures 


from SCANDINAVIA; or, TRAVELS in DENMARK, 
SWEDEN, and LAPLAND in 1850, By WILLIAM HUR- 
TON. 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, 
Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 





STANDARD SCHOOL BOOKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


SIMMS & M‘INTYRE, 


PATERNOSTER-ROW, LONDON; AND 
DONEGALL STREET, BELFAST. 


1. A Treatise on Arithmetic, in 


THEORY and PRACTICE. 33rd Edition. By the late 
JAMES THOMSON, Esq. L.L.D. hy ge < Mathematics in 
the University of Glasgow. Price 38. 6d. 12mo, roan. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR, 


2. A Key to the Arithmetic. 


Price 58. 12mo, 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR, 


3. An Introduction to Modern Geo- 


GRAPHY. 2ist Edition. Price 3s. 6d. 12mo, roan. 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR, 


4. An Introduction to the Differ- 


ENTIAL and INTEGRAL CALCULUS. 2nd Edition. Price 
58. 12mo. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR, 


5. Elements of Plane and Spherical 


TRIGONOMETRY. 4th Edition. Price 4s. 8vo. cloth. 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR, 


6. Euclid’s Elements, with the Ele- 
MENTS of PLANE TRIGONOMETRY. 8th Edition. Price 
5a. —_ ae -Y or in Two Parts, the First at 32. wand the 


Dr. Tuomson’s Anitumetic has been adopted iby the Committee 
of the Privy Council a, —_-. by the National of 
Education in Ireland, and by the Church ‘Education Society for 
Ireland. His Evcuwp - - 4 adopted by the Board of Education in 
Ireland, and_his works generally are used _in the Belfast Ro ~ 
Academical Institution ; Normal College, Brecon ; Col 

stitution, Liverpool ; High School, Glasgow ; the Homerton Inde- 
pendent College ; and many other “Public Seminaries. 


7. An Atlas of Modern Geography, 


experi adapted to Dr. Thomson's ‘Introduction to Geo- 
graphy.’ Containing 26 coloured Maps, with an Index. Price 
3s. royal 4to. half bound. 


8. A Treatise on Mental Arith- 


METIC, intended as a Companion to Dr. Thomson’s ‘ Treatise 
on Arithmetic.’ By the Rev. ISAIAH STEEN, Head Master 
of the Mathematical School in the Royal Bel fast Academical 
Institution. 2nd Edition. Price 2s. 6d. 12mo. cloth. 


9. The First Book of Lessons in 
CHEM IAFEY, in its APPLICATION to AGRICULTURE. 
By JOHN F. HODGES, M.D. Professor of Agriculture in 
Queen’s College, Belfast. Price 2a. 6d, 12mo. cloth. 
This work has been approved of by the Commissioners of Edu- 
porn I in - and is used as the Text-book in their Agricul- 
ural Schools. 


10. The Elocutionist. By James 
SHERIDAN EHOW LES, Author of * Virginius, &c. A Col- 


lection of Pieces in Prose and Verse. 15th Edition. Price 
38. 6d. 12mo. roan. 


ll. First Steps to Zoology, pro- 
fusely Illustrated. Intended for Juvenile Readers. By 
ROBERT PATTERSON, Vice-President of the "Belfast 

Natural History Society. 2nd Edition. Price 3s. square 

12mo. cloth. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR, 


12. An Introduction to Zoology. 


For the Use of Schools. With upwards of 330 Illustrati 
2nd Edition. Price 6s, 12mo. cloth. 





BY THE SAME AUTHOR, 


13. Two Sheets, exhibiting a Ta- 


BULAR VIEW of the CLASSIFICATION adopted in the 
preceding Works. Price 1s. each. 


Mr. Patrerson’s Intropuction is adopted by the Committee of 
the Privy Council; the National Board of Education in Ireland ; 
the Royal Military Asylum Schools, Chelsea ; fhe. Royal Hospital 

Schools, Greenwich ; the f. icultural School, Cirencester ; the 
High School, Glasg the First Sters and Sagers are 
quynavey used in n the 2 Schools of the National Board of Education 
in 


14. An Introduction to Mensura- 


TION, in THEORY and PRACTICE. By JOHN R. YOUNG, 
Author of ‘A Treatise on Algebra.’ Price 4s. 12mo, cloth. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR, 


15. An Introduction to Algebra, 


gut the SOLUTION of NUMERICAL EQUATIONS. Price 
3. 6d. 12mo. cloth. 


The ANSWERS to the QUESTIONS in the foregoing are pub- 
lished separately. Price 6d. cloth. 





SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BooKs, 
A Descriptive Catalogue of Works for 


the Use of SCHOOLS and COLLEGES, 
Walton & Maberly. Corn her Rg 


ost one ering ior 
* ye The ens of this Catalogue of Books is 


isfactory notion of their contents 
— titles. Instead Cy 
notices are given of the chie! 
uliarities of the books. The pons teagan met pr 


designed 
view. = eet Caren ay the wor - 
Seno steers uke Soe wis btn oem 
DR. SMITH’S CLASSICAL DICTIONARIES. 
Dictionary of Greek and Roman Ap. 
TIQUITIES. 2nd Edition. 500 Woodcuts, 8yo. 2, a 
Dictionary of Greek and Roman Bio. 
GRAPHY and MYTHOLOGY. 560 Woodcuts, 3 vols, Rises, 
New Classical Dictionary of Bi, 
PHY, as 6 4 mete and GEOGRAPHY. For the Use of 
Schools. 8vo. 1, 
hool Di tio n f 
vi ool Dict: ona: ary of Antiquities. 209 
HISTORY. 
r. Schmitz’s History of Rome. 12mo, 


nek on'e uestions | on Dr. Schmitz’ 
HISTORY of : 


OME. 12mo, 28, 


Niebuhr’s Lectures on the History of 


ROME. 3 vols, 8vo. 11. 48, 
LATIN SCHOOL BOOKS. 


ouaahe 
than can be 
= be drawn from 


First Latin Reading Lessons 


An Introduction to Cesar. 12mo. 2s. 6d. 
The ,vondon Latin Grammar. 15th 
Hall’s ‘Roots of the Latin Language, 
Cesar for Begi ers, Latin and Eng. 
Dr, Allon’s New Latin Delectus. 3rd 
Dr, 5W- Smith’s Latin Reading oe. 


Dr. Ww. ‘Smith’s Tacitus. — Ge 


AGRICOLA, and FIRST BOOK of the ANNALS, with Eng- 
lish Notes. 2nd Edition, 5s. 


Hod on’s Mythology for Versifica- 
3rd Edition, 38.—KEY to ditto, 78. 

Hodgson’s Select Portion of Sacred 
HISTORY. 3rd Edition, 3s. 6¢d.—K EY to ditto, 10a 6d. 

Hodgson’s Sacred Lyrics. 6s. 6d— 
KEY to ditto, 12s. 

GREEK SCHOOL BOOKS. 

Griesbach’s Greek Testament. New 
Edition. Feap. 8vo. 6a, 6d. 

Kuhner and Allen’s New Greek De- 
LECTUS. 3rd Edition. 4s. 

Allen and Robson’s Greek Exercises. 
2nd Edition. 58. 

The London Greek Grammar. 5th 
Edition. 38, 6d. s 

Rev. W. Linwood’s Lexicon to Hs- 
CHYLUS. 2nd Edition. 128 

Dr. W. Smith’s Plato—The Apology, 
CRITO, and part of the PH ZDO. With English Notes, 4 6d. 

NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, MATHEMATICS, 


§e. : 

Lardner’s Hand-Book of Natural Phi- 
LOSOPHY and ASTRONOMY. Ist Course. 400 Cuts, 126d. 
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REVIEWS 


Reminiscences of Paris, from 1817 to 1848— 
Erinnerungen, §c.]. Berlin, Herz; London, 
Vriiams & Norgate. 

Tax promise in the title of this book is a tempt- 
ing one, When it is understood that its sketches 
were taken from a position within view of most 
of the notabilities in Parisian life. In the 
capital of a nation which above all others has 
been wont to project its gravest interests into 
the circles of fashion and gaiety, the period 
included between 1817 and 1848 must have 
been rich indeed in matter for observation of all 
kinds by the foreigner admitted to its saloons. 
With Waterloo at one end of the line and the 
overthrow of Louis Philippe at the other, what a 
world of change lies between !—what unexpected 
turns of fortune, each throwing some new tint 
on the chameleon play of ual ediment We 
may not expect a lady’s eye to see more than 
its outward features. But these alone, in such 
ascene and period, are themselves enough to 
give some permanent historical value as well 
as 4 present attraction to the survey if only 
taken with common feminine intelligence. 

It is true that the retrospect is not actually 
so rich as the above dates would imply.—Con- 
nected notices of what might be seen in Pa- 
risian circles do not extend beyond the first 
seven years of the period in question. After- 
wards there is nearly a total hiatus, except in 
the two departments of music and painting; 
anecdotes of which are continued almost to the 
close of the Orleans dynasty. Of the persons 
and events which otherwise filled the scene 
from 1828 downwards, the ‘ Reminiscences’ are 
wholly silent,—or only introduce one or two 
figures by anticipation while dwelling on the 

iod of the Restoration. The volume ends, 
indeed, with a story in which some of the very 
latest exhibitions of somnambulism serve to 
introdyce a Spanish romance ; founded, it may 
be, on a basis of fact, but evidently dressed up 
for effect by one not well enough acquainted 
with the Spain of this century to give to the com- 
position a probable air. But here the display 
in the Parisian saloon is merely an occasional 
overture to the melo-drama that follows; and 
we learn next to nothing of the new faces and 
new fashions which the writer may have seen 
during the second half of the term included in 
her title. What is now published, therefore, 
can only be taken as a fragment :—destined 

_ to be further completed at some future 
The work appears anonymously ; and it might 

be uncourteous to pry into the condition of the 

Writer beyond what it has pleased herself to 

reveal. is is to the effect that she came to 

Paris, unmarried and hardly out of her teens, 

some part of Germany, in the second year 

of the Restoration—and ‘at first was chiefly 
conversant with the circles of the haute finance. 
We afterwards hear of her marriage, of journey- 
ings and absences; and see her in contact with 
various circles, but above all with painters 
and musicians :—intimate also with Henriette, 
the raghter of the celebrated Jewish philoso- 
pher, Mendelssohn. She left Paris, she further 
says, before the explosion of 1848. More of 
personal history she does not tell,—and we 
shall not take the liberty of guessing. 

Her notes are penned without any attempt 
atorder ;—and make no pretence to dive far be- 

the surface of what she saw in the world. 
Y contain such light lady-like reflections 

4% one may fancy taken down without effort 

from the ‘kaleidoscope of Paris life in its 


8, soirées, and promenades,—and such 


anecdotes of notable things and persons as were 
current in ordinary company; many of which 
are well known, having been already reported 
by others. Here and there a graphic trait, or 
a remark above the level of commonplace, 
gives token of more lively intelligence; but 
the general character of the reminiscence is 
merely gossipping,—just on the ordinary level 
of such observations and ideas as prevail in 
the common talk of the saloons. It is only 
when she touches on the fine arts, especially 
on music, that the lady displays decidedly 
clever notions of her own. Gleanings of this 
easy kind from any lesser field than Paris might 
hardly have been worth preserving :—here the 
abundance of matter is so great, that even the 
most careless hand returns from that strange 
harvest with some gatherings of value. 

Among these we shall dip here and there, 
—without attempting more order in selection 
than the author herself has observed in arrang- 
ing her notes. Each may be read by and for 
itself without any disadvantage whatever. 

In no respect perhaps does the Paris of to- 
day differ more from that of thirty years since 
than in the article of domestic comfort. After 
pas Madame Thuret, one of the financial 
ionnes of the Restoration, for her attention to 
neatness, the lady adds.— 

In Paris generally there was a marked contrast 
to this; as well as to the Parisian cleanliness of 
present times. In those days, even in the dwellings 
of people of competent means, there was not a trace 
of comfort. I have a lively recollection of what 
happened when one of the younger partners of M. 
Thuret gave a ball soon after his marriage. Although 
the youth was rich, and had married a wealthy young 
lady, the young couple, according to the Parisian 
custom of the time, lived with their parents; who, 
rich as they were, desiring to be richer still, had let 
out their splendid hotel up to the fourth story. In 
this fourth story the wholefamily livedtogether. After 
the Parisian finery, I was not less struck with the 
Parisian filth of those days; and, in truth, I should 
vainly try to paint my amazement on finding myself 
compelled, while ascending the staircase, which was 
actually plastered with dirt, to hold up my dress as 
high as possible in order to appear tolerably clean in 
the ball-room. 

But if modern Paris has improved in this 
respect, it has on the other hand, we are told, 
lost far more in the chapter of manners. The 
generation born during the first Revolution still 
preserved some of the older style of social 
bearing ; but in the present descendants we may 
now vainly seek for any of the graces that 
once gave to France her European credit for 
politeness. 

The French, after lording it over the capitals 
of Europe for so many years, were impatient to 
the last degree of the retribution which the 
allied armies brought to their own doors in 
1816. Even a returning émigré could not 
restrain his rage on finding that— 
foreigners held the fortresses, and that he had to 
submit his passport for a visé to Prussian, Russian, 
or English authorities; and he lost all command of 
himself at the idea of the prostration of the grande 
gloire Francaise. * * The same wrath at the occu- 
pation of France by foreign troops—an occupation 
which lasted for hardly three years—whereas the 
French had ravaged Germany for full twenty, from 
the siege of Mentz to the battle of Leipzig, was then 
felt in Paris by all classes. Every little theatre on 
the Boulevards played some piece referring to it; 
in all the refrains urging the foreigners to be off at 
once; all the print shops were full of caricatures of 
the English and Russians:—the German. soldiers, 
by-the-by, were, without exception, called Prussians. 
At that time there was less hatred expressed towards 
the Russians; in the theatres even the people would 
point with curiosity to Rostopchin, the author of the 
conflagration at Moscow. The hatred of the Russians 





grew much more decided under Nicholas; Alexander, 








on the contrary, was personally popular. Strictly 
speaking, the Prussians were detested; while the 
English, on the contrary, served as a perpetual butt 
for ridicule and wit. Their language, gestures, dress 
afforded a complete series of dramas and caricatures. 


This soreness of France under a very light 
application of her own Continental system 
brings to mind an anecdote from the papers of 
the time which is worth preserving.— 


When the Prussian army entered Paris, one of 
its officers made particular interest to be quartered 
in a certain hotel in the Faubourg St. Germain, the 
residence of a widow lady of rank. On taking pos- 
session of his billet, the Colonel at once haughtily 
refused the apartments offered him; and, after a 
survey of the premises, insisted on having the best 
suite on the first floor, then occupied by the lady of 
the house herself. She protested and intreated in 
vain—the Colonel was harsh and peremptory,—the 
lady had to abandon her sitting-room, boudoir, and 
bed-room, and content herself with the chambers 
intended for the officer. From these, however, she 
was as rudely dislodged on the next day, the 
Colonel demanding them for his orderly; and the 
lady had at last to creep into a servant's garret. 
This was not all. On first taking possession, the 
officer had summoned the maitre d’hétel, and com- 
manded a rich dinner of twelve covers for the enter- 
tainment of a party of his comrades. They came, 
—the cellar had to yield its choicest wines; the 
house was filled with bacchanalian uproar. The 
orgy was repeated both on the next day and on 
the next following. On the morning afterwards the 
officer presented himself before the lady of the 
house. “ You are perhaps somewhat annoyed by 
my proceedings in your hotel ?”—“ Certainly,” was 
the reply, “I think I have cause to complain 
of the manner in which the law of the strongest 
has been used here, in defiance of the com- 
monest regard due to my sex and age. I have 
been roughly expelled from every habitable room in 
my own house and thrust into a garret; my servants 
have been maltreated; with my plate and provisions 
and the best of my cellar, you have forced them to 
wait on the riotous feasting of your comrades. I 
have appealed to your generosity, to your cour- 
tesy, but in vain. I protest against such conduct, 
it is unworthy of a soldier.”"—“ Madam,” replied the 
Prussian, “what you say is perfectly true. Such 
conduct is brutal and unbecoming. I have the 
honour to inform you that what you have justly 
complained of for the last three days is but a faint 
copy of the manner in which your son daily behaved 
himself in my mother’s house in Berlin for more than 
six months after the battle of Jena. From me you 
shall have no further annoyance. I shall now retire 
to an inn. The hotel is entirely at your own dis- 
posal.” The lady blushed, and was silent. 


We can hardly choose amiss among the por- 
trait sketches. Here is the Princess of Chimay, 
once celebrated as the fair Spanish Cabarus—or 
Madame Tallien of the “18th Brumaire.”’ After 
giving up a name which she had no legal right 
to bear, she married the Count Caraman before 
he succeeded to a princely title. In 1818 this 
heroine 
was some forty years old. Her age was partly open 
to positive proof, as in ’94 she was known to have 
just reached her twentieth year:—it was partly 
shown by a fulness of person, rather tending to cor- 
pulence, which betrayed the retreat of her younger 
bloom ; but still you would rarely find another 
beauty so well preserved, or a general appearance 
equally imposing. Tall, full, gorgeous, she re- 
minded you of the historical beauties of antiquity. 
Such a figure you might imagine as an Ariadne, 
Dido, or Cleopatra: with a perfect bust, arms, and 
shoulders: white as an animated statue, regular fea- 
tures, beaming eyes, pearly teeth, hair raven black : 
—bearing, speech, motion, still ravishingly perfect. 
Her costume, too, had a certain Grecian character. 

Among the painters, Gérard was the lady's 
chosen intimate. When she first knew him, he 
had already long been famous and rich ; but he 
seems to have taken pleasure in recalling the 
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struggles of his early career. It was in many 
— a strange one.— 

is father was a Frenchman, who belonged to the 
domestic establishment of the Cardinal de Bernis, 
then ambassador at Rome. His mother, whose name 
was Tortoni, was daughter of a plain Roman citizen. 
In 1782, Gérard’s parents, with their three boys, of 
whom Frangois, the eldest, was now twelve, returned 
to France, where the father died in 1789. A year 
afterwards, the widow went back with her children 
to her own country; but had to return to France 
once more, for the preservation of a smull income 
important in her narrow circumstances. On this 
occasion, besides her sons, she came back with her 
little brother Tortoni and his infant sister, some years 
younger than her eldest son Frangois:—thus there 
was in the house an aunt younger than her nephew. 

The family found it hard enough to live at 
all in Paris: and when Francois’s great talent 
for drawing revealed itself, the houschold means 
were further pinched to provide him with paper 
and pencils. Under all obstacles, however, his 
powers soon grew evident: he got at last an in- 
troduction to David,—and became his pupil.— 

Gérard was created the perfect opposite, both 
physically and morally, of David. David was tall, 
with distorted features, rough, furious, cruel. Gérard 
was small, with a pleasing regular physiognomy, 
delicate, soft, generous. * * He would often tell 
how he was forced in those days [during the reign 
of Terror] to deceive his master David, in order to 
preserve his own life. David, who in his zeal for 
reforming the world had become one of the most 
active members of the Committee of Safety, was 
incessantly busied in providing that bloody tribunal 
with familiars. Every one belonging to him, who 
desired his own preservation, was forced either to 
adopt Republicanism in David’s sense, or to evade 
it by some kind of deception. Gérard, although in 
perfect _health, escaped the honour designed him by 
feigning sickness; and went about in public on 
crutches ; which, however, he threw down the instant 
he knew himself safe from observation. Gérard’s 
mother had died in 1792. Her brother, the painter's 
uncle, now a grown youth, took up the queer fancy 
of showing the Parisians the excellent manner in 
which the Romans are skilled in making confection- 
ers’ ices: the success of the Café Tortoni, on the 
Boulevard des Italiens has now been for some fifty 
years known to all Europe. One of the [Gérard] 
children was dead: the youngest provided for else- 
where : and thus, after his mother’s death, the young 
painter of two-and-twenty was left alone with his 
aunt, Mdlle. Tortoni, who was but two years his 
junior. She became his wife. When relating the 
above, she would add, with naiveté :—“ At that time, 
my nephew was in a manner forced to marry me, 
unless he chose to turn me out into the street. We 
were poor, but contented. Gérard’s talent, as yet 
little known, and destitute of suitable means for its 
exercise, supported us, however, barely; and I con- 
tinued to sew, darn, cook, carry water, and cut wood 
for our little household, as I had been wont to do 
before, when assisting his mother, my sister. In 
those days there was no marrying in the church, no 
priest, no banns. A few days after the death of my 
sister, we appeared in our poor work-a-day clothes, 
before the maitre ; he joined our hands, and then we 
became a couple.” 

Some months were passed in this obscure 
poverty,—until calmer times prevailed in Paris. 
Isabey had somehow become aware of the 
young painter’s talent,—and now urged him to 
exhibit a picture at the first Exhibition. Gérard 
produced the sketch of his Bélisaire ;* but de- 
clared he had no means to paint it on a grand 
scale. Isabey hereupon assisted him; and after 
the picture was finished and exhibited with suc- 
cess, procured him a purchaser—at the price of 
100 Louis d’or.— 

“On the receipt of this sum,” Madame Gérard 
went on, “ we were nearly losing our wits for joy. 
We were ravished, like mere children, by the glitter 
of the shining gold, which we kept again and again 
rolling through our fingers. We, who until now 


* It is now—or was not long since—at Munich, in the 
Leuchtenberg Gallery. 





could not even afford to buy a common candlestick, 
so that we had to cut a hole in our poor wooden 
table to stick the rushlight in, we now had a hundred 
louis!” By degrees Gérard advanced to a high Euro- 
pean name; but those only who knew him personally 
could have any idea of his amiable, refined nature, 
of his pleasant conversation, of the various acquire- 
ments and highly intellectual peculiarities of this 
eminent man, who took up with equal clearness many 
of the most dissimilar sciences. You forgot time 
with him, or gladly gave him up the whole night, as 
he seldom made his appearance in company at his 
own house before ten.” 


Before leaving the grim figure of the old 
Revolution for more modern sketches, we must 
correct the lady’s statement of its victims, in 
which she quite exceeds the utmost latitude of 
feminine gossip. ‘ Two millions of heads” she 
assigns as the food of the devouring guillotine, 
—a number transcendant, even for lady rheto- 
ric. It is some five hundred times more than the 
largest estimate of those even who have done 
their best to aggravate the tale of its horrors. 
The Convention, when, grown Anti-Jacobin, 
and anxious, of course, to justify its destruction 
of Robespierre and his fellows, it published lists 
of the sufferers, could not bring the number of 
the guillotined up to afull two thousand. Mont- 
gaillard, who complains that the returns were 
incomplete, may be taken as the author of the 
most extreme calculation on this subject :—he 
does not get beyond a total of four thousand 
victims, including those who perished by fusil- 
lades and noyades. Even an anonymous lady 
cannot be suffered to pass with such a terrific 
exaggeration unquestioned. 

In 1823 she was present at an opening of the 
Chambers by “ Louis the Desired,’’—now grown 
fatter, it seems, than was desirable for such an 
operation. Indeed,— 


he could no longer walk; on this account the 
Session was held in the Louvre; and the manner in 
which he was suddenly pushed out on his low rolling 
chair, from beneath a curtain, which was quickly 
drawn back, as it is done on the stage,and as rapidly 
closed again, had an effect at once painful and ludi- 
crous:—both these feelings were increased by the 
shrill piping treble which came squeaking forth from 
this unlucky corpulent body. * * His brother, the 
Comte d’Artois, afterwards Charles the Tenth, was 
tall and thin; and had retained to his advanced age 
that habit of shuffling about with his legs, which 
teachers and governors had vainly tried to cure him 
of while young. He could not keep his body still 
for a single instant. His protruded head, his mouth 
always open, would of themselves have seemed to in- 
dicate mere stupidity rather than cunning, had not 
this impression been contradicted, partly by the 
vivacity of his eyes, and partly by his too notorious 
habit of intriguing. This idiotic air of poking for- 
ward the head, with the mouth always open,—but 
aggravated by quite lifeless, and almost totally closed 
eyes,—was apparent in a still higher degree in his 
eldest son, the Duke of Angouléme. In the face of 
his wife there were still visible some traces, if not of 
former beauty, at least of something characteristic 
and noble. In spite of her withered, lean figure, her 
gait was firm and majestic; but the Terrorists of the 
Revolution had heaped misery of every kind in double 
and threefold measure on this unhappy daughter of 
Louis the Sixteenth, and their cannibal severity had 
broken her heart for ever. * * The Duchess of Berri, 
a Neapolitan princess, wife of the youngest son of 
Count d’Artois, was young, but had been ill-treated 
by nature in her outward appearance : she was short, 
thin, with hair blonde almost to whiteness, and a 
kind of reddish fairness of complexion. In her 
irregular features, in her eyes which all but squinted, 
no kind of expression could be detected,—not even 
that of frivolity, which she was accused of. * * To 
both these ladies the rigorously prescribed court 
dress, as worn in open day, without candlelight, was 
very unbecoming. It consisted of a short white satin 
dress, called jwpe, which means a dress without a 
train; the front breadth richly embroidered with 
gold, with a cut-out body, and short sleeves, leaving 





the neck and arms bare,—the effect of which 
absolutely pitiable on the superannuated, yellow = 
withered Duchess of Angouléme. Around the rand 
a golden ceinture held up a coloured velvet hy 
with an enormous train, but no body : in front, ths 
kind of outer dress, called manteay de cour 
open, and trimmed all round with broad lace th 
head was decorated, or rather disfigured, by a thick 
upright plume of tall white ostrich feathers, to whig 
were attached behind two long ends of blond face, 
called barbes, which hung down the back. Qp the 
forehead a closely-fitting jewelled diadem was 
and diamond ornaments on the neck and om 
according to the usual fashion. 
From such court scarecrows let us turn to 
keep a last corner for a figure of more 
and genial appearance,—though this too was 
saddening, and is now, like the rest, grown ; 
mere shadow. The lady saw much of thy 


musician Chopin after 1832,—and speaks of hin 
and with a fine feeling of 


with warm affection, 
his genius.— 

He was a delicate, graceful figure, in the highes 
degree attractive—the whole man a mere breath. 
rather a spiritual than a bodily substance,—all hy. 
mony, like his playing. His way of speaking, too, 
was like the character of his art—soft, fluctuati 
murmuring. The son of a French father and of g 
Polish mother, in him the Romance and Sclavonir 
dialects were combined, as it were, in one perfect ha. 
mony. He seemed, indeed, hardly to touch the piano; 
you might have fancied he would do quite as well 
without as with the instrument: you thought nomor 
of the mechanism,—but listened to flute-like my. 
murs, and dreamed of hearing /Zolian ee 
by the etherial breathings of the wind ; and with al 
this—in his whole wide sphere of talents given to 
him alone—always obliging, modest, unexacting! 
He was no pianoforte player of the modern sort: he 
had fashioned his art quite alone in his own way, and 
it was something indescribable. In private rooms as 
well as in concerts, he would steal quietly, unaffect- 
edly, to the piano; was content with any kind of 
seat; showed at once, by his simple dress and natural 
demeanour, that he abhorred every kind of grimace 
and quackery; and began, without any prelude, his 
performance. How feeling it was—how full of soul! 
* * When I first knew him, though far from strong, 
he still enjoyed good health ; he was very gay, ever 
satirical, but always with moderation and good taste, 
He possessed an inconceivably comic gift of mimicry, 
and in private circles of friends he diffused the utmos 
cheerfulness both by his genius and by his good 
spirits. * * Hallé has now the best tradition af his 
manner. 

We pause, not for want of matter, but for want 
of room. Besides its lively sketches, the boot 
contains some materials of a tragic interest:— 
to which we may return. 





On the Culture and Commerce of Cotton in India 
and Elsewhere. By J. Forbes Royle, M.D. 
Smith, Elder & Co. ; 

TuERz is little temerity in saying that in this 

handsome and elaborate volume Dr. Royle ha 

exhausted the question of Cotton Culture. 

India. Long resident in that country, and off- 

cially connected there with the cotton exper 

ments,—surrounded at home with all the sources 
of information at the command of the Indi 

House,—and eminently qualified by education, 

pursuits, and bent of mind to investigate s 

a subject,—Dr. Royle is certainly one of the 

greatest authorities on the particular subj 

considered in this volume. not fallor 
him through his numerous and technical chap 
ters; but we are fully sensible of the care 
scientific precision with which he has conduc 
his examination of every branch of the inquify: 

We must content ourselves with a single extract: 

—and that extract fully confirms the opinion that 

we have on former occasions expressed in thet 

pages,—that no real progress will be made 
the culture of cotton in India until the many 
facturers and merchants of this country 
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European agents to reside permanently 
104 oe tre yn which the cotton plant may be 
ised with success. Dr. Royle says :— 
#Jp discussing the questions relating to the causes 
yiich interfere with the extended culture and eom- 
of cotton in India, we showed that the culti- 
little ga : gor — 
‘ irregular demand for the English market ; 
Phys manufacturer here was little inclined to 
ge a cotton which, besides being shorter in staple, 
sont to him in a dirty and adulterated state. He, 
" , abstains from using it, unless compelled 
ice of American cotton. We have 
shown that there was little chance of the natives 
uch in picking their cotton carefully, or in 
it clean; and that therefore the p of 
agents among them was essential to en- 
the ryots to do even that which is so much 
jg their own advantage. Such agents would, more- 
gret,.be able to counteract the influence of the 
\yal dealers and money-lenders, and the opposition 
the Braminical caste to all kinds of innovation 
gi improvement. The settlement of Europeans 
a their agents in the cotton districts, with the ex- 
purpose of encouraging the natives to improve 
tivation of their own, or to grow the American 
cation, is the measure which has been recommended 
whe one thing essential for the extension and im- 
t of this great staple. As the trade has 
- described to be profitable, it appears remark- 
ale that no planters should have established them- 
gives for an object which is considered of such im- 
by the manufacturers of Lancashire. Within 
the limits of the Bengal Presidency there are num- 
bas of Europeans settled in various parts, many of 
ybom have made experiments in cotton culture, as 
serded in the ‘ Transactions of the Agricultural 
fwiety of India.” In North-west India we have 
wa Mr. Hamilton Bell undertaking the culture, on 
am extensive scale, in a situation where American 
wtton would not succeed without the aid of irriga- 
tim, But the Agra-grown cotton was not approved 
dat Manchester. Mr. Bruce again, long. resident 
inthe Doab and Bundlecund, and accustomed to the 
qitare and commerce of cotton, has offered to supply 
manufacturers here with American cotton at 4d. or 
4d,and native at 3d. or 3$d.a pound. On the 
Denbay side of India, the American planters em- 
payed by Government in the Dharwar district long 
¢mplained that their efforts were not seconded by 
the merchants of that Presidency sending agents or 
wiers into the districts, which would encourage the 
ryats to grow American cotton in preference to their 
om, The sales of the American cotton, both in 
Ronbay and this country, raised its price by degrees 
in the district ; but still it was chiefly bought by 
Gorermment agents. Mr. Turner, the President of 
te Commercial Association of Manchester, took 
gest pains to instruct his agents in Bombay of the 
gest value of the American cotton grown in Dhar- 
mu,and gave orders for its purchase. But to be 
tiectual these orders required to be executed in the 
ditict itself. This also Mr. Turner arranged to 
lare done, but his orders and those of his friends 
qld not be executed, because the native dealers 
ad at last become fully aware of the value of Ame- 
ten cotton, Some of them stimulated, no doubt, 
bythe orders of their employers in Bombay, were 
purchasing it ata high price,—100 rupees a candy, 
afew years since they would not have given 
talf that sum for that quantity. In the Madras 
Presidency Mr, Hughes long since established the 
taltwe of Bourbon cotton, and his successors have 
(aried it on, though it is not now sent of such good 
quality as formerly, Mr. Fischer has for many years 
ten established in the district of Salem, as an agent 
fw the purchase of cotton for the European market; 
ut the natives have not been induced to take up 
the culture of American cotton. Mr. D. Lees has, 
et, shown that New Orleans cotton may be 
Secessfully cultivated in the most barren parts of 
the Tinnevelly district, and has sent for his nephew 
go on with the culture, as we learn from the 
Guardian. His success and his state- 
— have encouraged another Manchester man 
upon proceeding to India, to com- 
mance the culture of crews cotton in the same 
ditrict, as he intimated only a few days since at the 
ladia House, Besides this, offers have been made in 








India for the purchase of the machinery for cleaning 
cotton, which has been set up by the Indian govern- 
ment at Coimbatore, and this offer the author has 
learnt, originates in Manchester, as the proposer has 
lately stated to the home authorities. The esta- 
blishment of a few energetic Europeans in different 
districts, interested in the improvement of the cotton 
of India, the author feels satisfied is all that is re- 
quired greatly to extend and to improve the culture 
and commerce of cotton of all kinds in India. The 
author begs to conclude the subject by quoting some 
of his observations on the same subject published in 
the year 1834, which will show that he has always 
relied on the principles adyocated in the present 
work.—‘I have no doubt that by the importation of 
foreign and the selection of native seed, attention to 
the peculiarities not only of soil but also of climate, 
as regards the course of the seasons, and the tem- 
perature, dryness and moisture of the atmosphere, 
as well as attention to the mode of cultivation; such 
as preparing the soil, sowing in lines so as to facili- 
tate the circulation of air, weeding, ascertaining 
whether the mixture of other crops with the cotton 
be injurious or otherwise, pruning, picking the cotton 
as it ripens, and keeping it clean; great improvement 
must take place in the quality of the cotton, Ex- 
periments may not be more expensive than the ordi- 
nary culture; the natives of India, when taught by 
example, would adopt the improved processes as 
regularly and as easily as the other; and as labour is 
nowhere cheaper, any extra outlay would be repaid 
fully as profitably as in countries where the best 
cottons are at present produced.” 

In papers and returns laid before Parliament, 
and in other forms, the question of Indian 
Cotton has received no me share of attention 
during the last ten years :—and we need only 
add, that we consider the present work by Dr. 
Royle to be a full and impartial statement in 
substance up to the present time of all the 
important information which has been collected 
and the important results which have been 
ascertained. 





POETRY OF THE MILLION. 
Wuite busy in this domain,—which may be 
truly called 
A waste of paper, thinly strown with flowers, 
Thick set with tinsel-scraps,— 

we have to make our way through as man 
misty hollows and mazy flats, where no mer 4 
seems to exist, as ever did the most mercilessly- 
tasked champion of old Faéry land when he was 
in search of Rest or Good Fortune. In no lite- 
rary adventure are a clear eye and a courageous 
heart more eminently needed than in this one. 
For instance, what critic is there who would not 
feel alike bewildered and over-awed by such a 
prologue as opens the first volume which comes 
to hand ?— 

“This volume is small! The Librarian of the 
King of Lilliput would have rejected it with up- 
turned contempt! Its pretensions are small !—N.B. 
The smallness is not that of a miniature. How pre- 
sumptuous then in me, its nameless author, to offer 
it to the acceptance of a fastidious Public! So it 
seems: but after all, though published, it is not 
meant for the Public palate!—It is the crust of the 
loaf for those who sit at the side tables of Humility 
and Pride. Yes—foreither! For there is an affinity 
between them. Both are reserved, and sit apart from 
the heartless witlings of the world, (they devour the 
crumb, hot, with butter !) and form their own tastes, 
and ruminate in solitude ; the only difference being, 
that one does it on compulsion, the other from choice. 
For myself, I sometimes sit at one table, sometimes 
at the other. Silence prevails at both! Wits say 
that Truth lives at the bottom of a well! so does 
Silence—so does Thought! Well-water is whole- 
some to drink, though hard to the palate. There are 
who think it better than the flashy drippings from 
the roof of Superficiality, or the insipidity which 
oozes from the stagnant cistern of learned Art,— 
more natural—more bracing to the nerves.” 


The above serves by way of symphony to 
“‘ Whose Poems ?”’—and, taken in context with 





the pages that follow, is calculated to stir doubts 
whether the prose of “ Who’’ be more poetical 
than his poetry is prosaic, or vice versd. The 
themes of “ Whose” rhymed pieces are for the 
most part dreamy or dismal. ‘ Fairy Fancy’ is 
one :—of which sprite it is written, that 
She has pinions given 
To soar to highest heaven! 
Her feet are unconfined ! 
She dances on the wind! 
And at hér coming the dark storm-clouds know her, 
And leave her free, and pass to regions lower! 

To this, by way of contrast, succeeds ‘A 
Vision of Despair,’—the first revelations of 
which are portentous enough, it will be con- 
fessed.— 

I saw a maiden sitting 
By the deep, deep sea! 

The spirit within was knitting 
The brow above her ee! 


She was very cold and lonely, 
Shivering in the wind ; 
But her numbed heart felt only 
The frost within her mind! 
- a foot-note, ‘‘ Who’’ explains to his public, 
that 
“** Despair’ is here supposed to be the ghost of the 
first and ruined ‘ Hope,’ and, though still existing, to 
be excluded for ever from partaking of her nature, 
and inhabiting her form.” 

We will next, and lastly, quote three queries 
concerning the waves,—the last of which perhaps 
Mr. Atkinson will be goad enough to answer.— 
Are the waves never weary with the music of their roar? 
Do they never long to rest upon the quiet shore ? 

Do they dream when they sleep ‘neath the sun's mesmeric 

eye? E 

The above use of scientific epithet to heighten 
and adorn imaginative verse is not peculiar to 
“Who.” We have not forgotten a certain moving 
balled, in the metre of ‘ Edwin and Angelina,’ 
which told how two lovers on the sea-shore, 
being surprised by the “tidal wave,” were deso- 
lately drowned. But the field is, as yet, one 
little trodden, though full of variety and pecu- 
liarity,—and ‘ Who” is the pilgrim of pilgrims 
capable of exploring it, with explanations and— 
let us hope—diagrams also. 

Tryphena, and other Poems, by John William 
Fletcher, contains matters far easier to unravel 
than those dreamily and dismally indicated by 
“Who.” But the deus which enables us to 
contrast this volume with its companion is here 
synonymous with common-place,—and with Mr. 
Fletcher inspiration and imitation areone. Many 
are the poets whom he has admired ; and—as 
will perpetually happen with even stronger and 
more mature minds than his—he has mistaken 
the glow.of admiration for the fervour of crea- 
tive power. ‘Tryphena,’ which gives its name 
to the volume, is a poem in the oftava rima, 
after the manner of the sentimental portions of 
‘Don Juan.’ The similarity will be at once 
indicated by the citation of a single stanza.— 


‘Tis sweet to gaze upon the rising sun 
Gilding the misty mountain-tops with light ; 
‘Tis sweet to watch him when his race is run, 
Retiring slowly from the approach of night, 
Tinging the clouds with purple, gold, and dun; 
’Tis sweet to see the country covered white 
With fleecy snow; ‘tis sweet to hear the roar 
Of ocean dashing on the sounding shore. 


Who will read the above—the first of three 
verses—without recalling the original collection 
of “‘ sweets” made by Byron ?—which included 
The song and oar of Adria’s gondolier— 

and subsequently, the ejaculation, 

Sweet is the legacy, and passing sweet 

The unexpected death of some old lady, &c. Ac. 

The author of ‘ Tryphena’ has closely imitated 
his original in the sugary portion of his work, 
but the bitter humour is left out. A string of 
“’Tis sad’’s succeeds in a subsequent page. 
The tale closes with a shipwreck,—of the de- 
scription whereof the following stanza forms a 
part.— 


Then there were starting tears and faces pale, 
And shrieks of woe and accents of despair ; 
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The stoutest heart now felt its courage quail, 
The strongest nerves, that had been used to bear 
AH toils and dangers, found their strength to fail ; 
And every countenance was seen to wear 
A wild unearthly look; for you might trace 
Horror and rayless gloom on every face. 
Most of our readers, we believe, have heard the 
notes of this storm before. 

Minor poems follow ‘ Tryphena,’—if poems 
they may be called that are made up of such 
materials as the following; which are taken 
from a copy of verses entitled ‘In Memoriam 
S. E. E.’— 


The Beautiful was meant as a refining 
And purifying influence; to bend 

Above us like the stars serenely shining, , 
With all our secret thoughts and hopes to blend : 


’Twas given, not to centre our affection 
Upon itself, the Beautiful alone ; 

But to be sought and loved as the reflection 
Of hidden Beauty in the world unknown: 


*Twas sent to elevate, to cheer, to brighten 
Our earthly path, to fan us with its wings; 
*Twas made to pass away that it might heighten 
Our aspirations after higher things. 

The reader will perceive that Mr. Fletcher in the 
above has had no thought of imitating Tenny- 
son in more than his title. In further pages of 
the volume we are arrested by echoes from the 
Olney and Wesleyan Hymn-books. We have 
never met with the metre of the following save 
in the pious “lilts’’ of the latter collection as it 
existed some thirty years ago. Since that time 
the “Conference” has admitted organs and 
other Papistical usages into the Methodist 
chapels,—and, for aught we know, cleared pages 
of their religious song-book of that tripping 
devotion which used tomake us so merry. Mr. 
Fletcher, however, has caught the twang and 
the tune,—and they have an odd effect in his 
doleful poem of ‘The Nameless Grave.’— 


The poor occupant here 
Once was placed in a sphere 
Like ourselves with soft voices to gladden and cheer ; 
Now those voices have sigh’d, 
And the orbs wander'd wide, 
Since their sharer and centre of gladness has died. 


Here perchance rests the form 
Of a father, whose warm 
And affectionate heart was a shield from the storm; 
Or the spirit that smiled 
In a mother, whose mild 
Mellow’d love was a balm to the heart of her child. 


Perchance beauty and youth, 
Left all lonely like Ruth, 
Thus display'd the full force of affection and truth ; 
By refusing to stay, 
And still following the ray 
Which the star of her soul shed while fading away. 
Page 98 shows Mr. Fletcher in yet another 
light,—as a propounder of very old truths and 
not very new inquiries.— 
What is this life but a waking dream, 
A meteor’s flash, a transient gleam, 
A bubble, the child of the air and sea, 
Soon to burst and be lost in Eternity: 


A painful path in a weary land, 

A wanderer’s fate on a foreign strand; 

A foundering ship, a falling star, 

An ocean-girt rock which the elements mar: 


A polluted spring, a broken chain, 

The dying notes of a heavenly strain ; 

A wandering wind, a waning moon, 

A solar eclipse making twilight at noon? 


For the above tone of treating his great sub- 
ject Mr. Fletcher has many precedents,—the 
latest, perhaps, being that gentlewoman who 
some years ago flashed for her hour in the 

- literary world of London—having a resolution 
to be a bel esprit strong in proportion as the 
wherewithal had been denied her by Nature. 
But what will not a woman’s determination 
do? Madame kept her place, though 
her only quota contributed to the circles 
where A was “talking articles” and B—— 
kept the world alive with his wit, was her 
ejaculation, with 

Eyes upraised like one inspired, 
in a particularly deep and significant voice, 
“« What is life! —which she was in the habit of 
venting whenever a pause terminated. Not 
having the lady’s manner to help out his matter, 
we fear that the author of ‘Tryphena’ will 





hardly fare as well as the resolute lady,—nor, 
like her, gain acceptance on the strength of 
his ““ What is this life?’’ In the very next page 
 Love”’ is no less boldly discussed. But enough 
of a volume which has amused us by the amount 
of courageous common-places contained within 
its eastern and western borders! Enough, too, 


for this week of our poets “ of the million.” 





Victoria Regia; or, Illustrations of the Royal 
Water Lily, in a Series of Figures chiefly 
made from Specimens flowering at Syon and 
at Kew. By Walter Fitch; with Descriptions 
by Sir W. J. Hooker. Reeve & Co. 

Tue Royal Water Lily, the empress of the 

waters of the New World, which seemed but a 

few years since the bright vision of a traveller’s 

heated imagination, is now a real presence in 

England. Amongst the wonders of nature and 

art at Syon, it has been, like the Crystal Palace 

amongst other London sights, the most marvel- 
lous. What the beauty of this wonderful plant 
is, most of our readers have by this time had 
an opportunity of seeing for themselves. At 
Chatsworth, at Kew, and in many other parts 
of the country, it is growing with vigour; after 
long resisting the most carefully devised schemes 
for its transport and culture, it has at length 
yielded up the secret of its existence. Gradually 
only has the fact come upon us, that the Victoria 

Regia is a plant cultivable in the Old World. 

For years after its discovery was announced, 

seeds and roots were successively sent home to 

no purpose. The seeds would not grow, and 
the stems were decayed. 

The seeds which were destined at length to 
bring the royal water lily to our shores were 
sent by Dr. Hugh Rodie and Mr. Lochie, of 
George Town, Demerara, in bottles of pure 
water, to Sir W. J. Hooker, at the Royal Gardens 
at Kew. Here, soon after their arrival in Feb- 
ruary 1849, they gave signs of active vitality ; 
and the young plants being forwarded to Chats- 
worth and Syon, soon began to display their 
native beauties and to excite the attention of 
all interested in the culture of plants. Though 
these were all first reared at Kew, those which 
were there retained were the last to come to 
perfection. This fact seems to have arisen 
from the quality of the water. One of the 
requirements of these plants seems to be, that 
the water in which it grows shall be pure. 
Now, at Kew, the water—both of the springs 
and of the Thames—which supplies the gardens, 
is hard; and it was not till care was taken to 
supply the plants there with soft water, that 
they exhibited beauties equal to those of 
their sisters at Syon and Chatsworth. Other 
difficulties which at first lay in the way of their 
cultivation are fast disappearing, with an in- 
crease of our knowledge of the laws which 
govern the growth of the plant: and we are 
even encouraged to hope that it may not be 
ultimately necessary to grow it in stoves of 
a tropical temperature,— as we have already seen 
announcements of its growing in the open air. 
We cannot suppose that it will ever bear the 
low temperature of our lakes and running 
streams; but if it will endure the temperature 
of our atmosphere, we have a ready means 
of increasing the heat of water by the waste 
steam of our high-pressure engines,—and in 
this way we may expect to find the neighbour- 
hood of our factories rendered remarkable by 
the presence of this gorgeous aquatic. 

Although many works have been devoted to 
the illustration and description of the Victoria 
Regia, it seemed still to want one which, whilst 
it gave an accurate botanical description of the 
plant, should at the same time show the natural 
size of its gigantic flowers. This object has 
been aimed at by the combined labours of Sir 





W. J. Hooker and Mr. Fitch—and with a. 
guished success—in the volume vw Bae ~*~ 
illustrations are everything that could be 
sired in the shape of botanical dray; 
They are accurate,—and they are 
There are four of them. The ic Consists of 
distinct view of several leaves and flowers of 
ae as they float on the surface of the wate, 
n the second drawing we have the une ; 
—and in the third the expanded flower both 
of the natural size. As the leaves of this plan: 
are the largest and most beautiful in the 
table Am et are the flowers. We hay 
nowhere in the vegetable kingdom approached 
to a flower three feet six inches in circumfer. 
ence :—but such are the flowers of the Victorig, 
—A fourth plate is devoted to the i 
details of these and other parts of the plant— 
and will be consulted with interest 
botanist. They confirm undoubtedly the propr 
of separating this plant from the other 
of the family of water lilies, (Nympheacee) x 
which it belongs. 
Independently of the period at which {hj 
lant has blossomed in Europe, it is said 
ave a curious relation to the Palace of Gj 
in Hyde Park. It was for the purpose of ¢ 
structing rapidly an elegant house for this bea 
tiful aquatic that Mr. Paxton devised the prj 
ciple of those plans which he afterwards applic 
so successfully to the design of the gigant 
building for the Exhibition of the Industry 
all Nations. As a memorial of this fact, and 
a triumph of horticultural art, we think it wo 
not have been an inappropriate object if spar 
had been devoted in the Palace of Glass to 
tank in which this magnificent plant might hay 
exhibited ‘its wondrous and beautiful structure, 





American Archeological Researches, No, I- 
The Serpent Symbol, and the Worship of 
Reciprocal Principles of Nature in America, 
By i G. Squier, A.M. New York, Putnam 

Tue study of Archeology is making progress in 
all parts of the world. a America, especially 
in the United States, there can be no antiquities 
in our sense of the word, but such as are ab 
original and belong to the races who inhabited 
the vast continent from Greenland to 

Horn before the discovery of it by the Eun 

eans. The main object of the work of Mr 

quier is to investigate these aboriginal antiqu: 
ties, and to ascertain how far they correspond wi 
remains in the three other quarters of the globe 

In this task he has proceeded with an en 

liberal, and a learned spirit,—and has produce 

a book (the forerunner of others connected with 

it) of much research and displaying extens 

general acquirements. We have read it wit) 
interest, not merely from the novelty ofits 

but from the nature of its hitherto unexploret 

information. We have been travelling overt 

ground with a new guide. 

The foundation upon which the author built 
is old enough, since it is the doctrine of Wa 
burton in his ‘ Divine Legation,’ where he 
it down that “human nature in the same ¢ 
cumstances will always exhibit the same appé 
ances,” and supports the notion that 
customs and manners among the various # 
of mankind are most frequently to be account 
for in this way, and not on the supposit 
that there must necessarily have been some # 
cient intercommunication. Thus, for ¢ mp 
the weapons and implements of nations 2’ 
semi-barbarous condition have always Dé 
found similar: they arose out of the necess 
of those who used them, and they differ clue 
when it is found that certain peculiar circu 
stances, not existing elsewhere, have dictaleé 
the introduction of means arising out 
circumstances. This, however, is only 4 
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-.] illustration of a wide theory; and Mr. 
om of course, carries it much farther, and 
"much broader field of observation and 
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pdb OO sane before us, which is intended as a 
Consists of, of a series, is devoted chiefly to suggestions 
lowers of rece by contemplating the religious notions 
f the wate early inhabitants of our globe; and among 
of the early emg rs, ; 
Unexpanded aiher points the writer, in his introduction, thus 
a geaks of what is called Symbolism.— 
of this Plan. In the absence of a written language, or of forms 
in the Vege. ion capable of conveying abstract ideas, we 
+ We hare qa readily comprehend the necessity, among a pri- 
Approachedlll sitive people, of a symbolic system. That symbol- 
N Circumfer.fM ign in a great degree resulted from this necessity, is 
the Victoria, obvious; and that, associated with man’s primi- 
ical Gre religious systems, it was afterwards continued, 
the plant shen in the advanced stage of the human mind the 
rest by previous necessity no longer existed, is equally un- 
the pronrjen il doubted. It thus came to constitute a kind of sacred 
ther imguage, and became invested with an esoteric sig- 
heacee\ :,44 sicance understood only by the few. With the 
P ) i ms of men, the meaning of the original emblem, 
.. , M-qthe reason for its adoption, the necessity for its 
which LSM ae being superseded, was finally forgotten, or but 
t 18 said toil ly remembered. A superstitious reverence, 
ce of the consequence of long association, and encouraged 
pose of er a cunning priesthood, nevertheless continued to 
or this beay-MMl attach to the symbol, which, from being the represen- 
ed the prin fll tation of an adorable attribute or manifestation of 
ards applied God, became itself an object of adoration. Such, it 
the gi gems to me, was the origin of idolatry, in its com- 
Indust mon or technical sense. The necessity for a sym- 
fact, and ag “ical system, which we have assumed as consequent 
ink it won man’s primitive condition, existed alike amongst 
ct ifa alearly nations; and as the result of that uniformity 





of mental and moral constitution, and of physical 
<rcumstances, to which we have referred, their sym- 
bils possessed a like uniformity. We may take an 
ample: the Sun, the dispenser of heat and light, 
the vivifier, beneficent and genial in its influences, 
the most obvious, as it is the most potent and glorious 
object in the natural creation, fitly and almost uni- 
vesally emblematized the First Principle. With its 
anually returning strength the germs quickened, the 
lavesand blossoms unfolded themselves; and beneath 
is glow the fruits ripened, and the earth was full of 
lumuriance and life. Under this aspect it was God 
the Life-giver, God the Beneficent.” 

Having thus treated of Sun-worship, Mr. 
Squier proceeds in his second chapter to his 
nore immediate purpose, as stated on his title- 

where he speaks of the reciprocal prin- 
iples of Nature, and adverts to Phallic worship 
inthe Old and New Worlds,—showing in a most 
remarkable manner the identity of the two sys- 
tems among nations that could have had no in- 
tercourse, and enlarging upon the monuments, 
more especially in America, which establish in- 
contestably that it was spread over the whole of 
thatvast territory, long before a more enlightened 
= was introduced either there or into the 

d World. Mr. Squier traces it among the 
Asiatics, and especially among the Hindtis,— 
aad proves its exact correspondence, and as far 
“can be ascertained at about the same period, 
Mexico and Peru. He considers it “a pri- 
mitive and natural form of adoration,” —and 

verts to its known prevalence in India, Greece, 
Rome, Egypt, and among the Hebrews. The 

as regard America are even more 
conclusive. 

Ina subsequent division the author adverts to 
teemblances between the most ancient religious 
structures in different parts of our earth; and 
Without pretending to any great originality of 

rmation, he impresses us with the originality 
ofhis views, and with their justness as founded 
sathe facts which he has adduced. This portion 
of the volume is illustrated by woodcuts, which 
a perspicuous style oe intelligible; 

tad such of them as relate to mounds raised for 
ous purposes in various districts of the 
United States, compared with others in Egypt 
and India, are extremely well explained in the 
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text and notes. For his Mexican antiquities the 
author willingly acknowledges his obligation to 
Lord Kingsborough’s magnificent volumes. 

Mr. Squier does not properly come to a consi- 
deration of the ‘Serpent Symbol” until his fifth 
chapter; where he enlarges on it,—and furnishes 
many curious illustrations, which cannot fail at 
once to bring to mind the Dracontiums in Eng- 
land and in the north-west of France to which so 
much attention was directed by Stukeley and 
others during the last century. The doubt that 
we feel is, whether these earth-works—on the 
Mississippi for instance—were always designed 
for religious offices, and were not sometimes 
meant for fortifications raised by savages against 
enemies of the same description. The serpentine 
earth-work on St. Peter's River, Iowa, may have 
been of this character; but as the notion does 
not appear to have impressed the author, who 
has inquired so learnedly into the subject, we 
are very likely wrong, and only venture to throw 
out a hint. 








The Erne: its Legends and its Fly-fishing. By 

the Rev. Henry Newland. Chapman & Hall. 
Unyess our memory be mistaken, it was Southey 
who, first among English critics, in some corner 
or public place, vented his condemnation of that 
favourite old author, Izaak Walton:—a tone of 
remark by which the generality will be as much 
shocked as Sydney Smith professed to be by that 
of the gentleman who had spoken “ disrespect- 
fully of the Equator.” Yet some such protest 
was needed: were it only inasmuch as it hit that 
imitative admiration of the many passing off for 
enthusiasm, which really knows little, under- 
stands less, and feels /east, when it “raves and 
recites” the most loudly.—This may be thought 
a circuitous and fantastic way of illustrating that 
Fishing has its fashions in authorship, no less 
than Law, Physic, or Divinity. The Angler in 
print, whatever he be in private, seems expected 
to be a festive person, full of lively anecdotes, 
if not of wise saws,—loving Nature much, but 
eatables and drinkables more,—hale in body and 
hearty of digestion,—discussing his flies, their 
colours and their capacities, with epicurean and 
dilettante gusto,—able to turn to account the 
worst inn and the least genial weather. There 
is an air of “‘set pattern” about this guide to 
“the Erne,” which indicates that the Rev. 
Henry Newland has read his part (to use the 
actors’ phrase) in the traditional manner. Not 
one of the approved expedients to make his 
chronicle various and entertaining has been 
neglected. Neither the Fly-Fisher’s sweetness 
of temper nor his stock of stories ever seems to 
have failed him. Hardly a cast is thrown with- 
out its apophthegm and counsel,—hardly a fish is 
caught that hath not its tale. The world has 
been long aware that the finny tribe had their 
preacher in Saint Antony ; but we were not, till 
now, aware of the existence of special family 
saints,—one of which, it seems, is pean by the 
Erne branch of the Salmons.— 

“St. Columba is the patron saint of the salmon, 
and many a good turn has he done them. For in- 
stance, at Rose Isle, where you lost that fine fish 
yesterday, instead of the two falls you see now, there 
once was but one step from the top to the bottom; 
and you may easily conceive that no fish that ever 
was spawned could take the leap. But the tender- 
hearted saint, grieving at their fruitless toil, and pity- 
ing their battered sides as they fell back into the 
whirling caldron below, prayed away a good piece 
of the rock, and gave them that easy comfortable 
staircase which you see this day. In good truth, St. 
Columba was a very worthy saint when his bristles 
were not up ; but Irish saints are apt to be peppery, 
and I am sure Job himself could not be expected to 
stand the loss of his dinner, Still I must confess 
that the story I am going to tell is not quite so much 
to the saint's credit as the last was. Hungry and 





tired was the worthy saint, as he came down that 
steep, rugged pathway, that leads from the Captain's 
Rock. Hard at work had he been all day, ‘ preach- 
ing of sermons and singing of psalms,’ and many 
were the heathens he had converted, and many were 
the wild Irishmen that he had clipped of their wings. 
But lips, though holy, must still be fed; and as 
Cockburn’s Hotel was not then established at Bally- 
shannon, the saint began to have serious misgivings 
about his dinner; when, to his joy, he saw, seated on 
the wing of that Danish eel-weir (where I saw you 
the other day, looking so like a Leprechaun), a jolly 
fisherman, and at his feet a goodly number of glit- 
tering salmon. ‘ Bestow thine alms, stranger,’ said 
the saint; ‘bestow a salmon for the sake of Our 
Lady on a poor saint, who stands an excellent chance 
of going to bed supperless.’ The man must have 
been a presbyterian or a poor-law guardian, that is 
certain, for he told the holy man to go work for his 
livelihood. Could flesh and blood stand that ? 
Work for his livelihood! when the saint had already 
baptized more heathens than the sinner had hairs on 
his head; and St. Columba an Irish saint, too! It 
would have been quite consistent with his country 
had he upped with his pilgrim-staff, and broken the 
man’s heretical heads but St. Columba thought that 
this would be uncanonical. He was alwaysa stick- 
ler for church discipline, so he pulled out his book 
and cursed him heartily instead: he cursed him by 
hanging and drowning, he cursed him by fire and 
water, and (which was somewhat superfluous) he 
cursed the throw for his sake; and having thus given 
him a cast of his clerical office, he passed on in holy 
meditation. The next man who came down that 
rocky path saw a terrible sight. The uncharitable 
fisherman, who had hooked his fly in a tree above 
his head, had climbed up to free it, and his foot 
slipping, his neckhandkerchief had performed the 
office of a hempen cravat; while, the fire he had 
lighted to broil his fish, having consumed the foot of 
the tree, the whole had bent forward into the stream, 
leaving the dead body bobbing up and down in the 
current like a fisherman‘s float; and in that throw, 
beautiful and tempting as it seems, and numerous as 
are the ignorant and unbelieving tyros who have wet 
their lines there, not one single salmon has risen 
from that time to this. There, what do you think 
of such a curse as that? St. Columba was no fool 
of a saint, I assure you.‘ What must we think of 
such a religion as this,’ said the matter-of-fact 
Scholar, ‘ whose very legends teach revenge, and 
whose holy deeds are murder?’ Now the Scholar, 
who had come from the Black North, was a bitter 
Protestant, and hated holy water to a degree ex- 
ceeded by one gentleman only, who shall be name- 
less; he did not above half like the Parson’s cut at 
the Presbyterians, and was savage accordingly. 
‘Steady, there—steady, my little Derry Prentice,’ 
said the Captain; ‘ the floor has cracks in it. Never 
mind revenge and murder just now. Besides, you're 
wrong; the Church can bless as well as curse. St. 
Columba did get a dinner that day from Cassidy of 
Bundoran, and in recompense secured the entail of 
that fishery to him and his family for ever; and you 
know that the man who gave us leave to fish there 
is a Cassidy every inch of him, to this day; and, 
moreover, the river there is in season eleven months 
in the year. Saints have gratitude !’” 


The above is a fair specimen of Mr. New- 
land’s manner. If however, as our opening re- 
marks indicate, and as this extract will prove, 
his book wants freshness, let us add, that it is 
instinct with that animus of good-humour and 
conciliation so eminently called for when Ire- 
land, with its two races and its two religions, 
becomes the theme: and that it may deter- 
mine many a tourist to cross the Channel 
with the rod—not of polemical discord, but 
of sport—in hand.—Ireland, as yet, is hardly 
in a state susceptible of injury from the 
periodical invasions of tourists; while in pro- 
portion as her material discomforts and her 
social short-comings are tangibly and frequently 
brought home to us, whether by statesman or 
by idler, we shall be none the worse—and she 
may become the better—for such reminders. 
Meanwhile, that the people on the Erne, with 
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all their untidiness, are primitive and cordial, 
and that the fishing is interesting, the Rev. Mr. 
Newland is our warrant; and thus his vade 
mecum, inasmuch as it tempts the sporting Eng- 
lish gentleman thither, may do the sister king- 
dom yeoman’s—if not precisely priest’s—service. 





Gems of Latin Poetry, with Translations by 
various Authors: to which are added Notes 
and Illustrations. By Andrew Amos, Esq. 
Cambridge, Deighton ; London, Bain. 


Wiruovr undervaluing the advantages of a 
sound classical and mathematical education, 
Mr. Amos thinks, with many others, that the 
course of study pursued at our ancient univer- 
sities would be better adapted to the require- 
ments of the age if it were not restricted within 
such narrow limits. We rejoice to find that, 
after having been long asserted without the 
pale of the universities, the correctness of this 
opinion is at length formally recognized by 
both. The recent extension of the curriculum 
at Oxford and at Cambridge — especially at 
the latter—if not all that could be desired, is 
certainly a great improvement. It is impossible 
to look over the papers set at the last examina- 
tion for the new Triposes at Cambridge without 
feeling that a new era has commenced there.— 

“Tt must be confessed [however, says Mr. Amos] 

that the search after ideas at our universities is con- 
fined within a narrow circle. There is little encourage- 
ment, or, indeed, (practically speaking,) permission 
for the prosecution of more than two branches of 
study ; and those, perhaps, not properly occupying 
the first place in the minds of students destined for 
general life, who have exceeded the age of twenty. 
But even in one of these branches, that of classics, 
the student’s attention is less directed to the acquire- 
ment of rules for conduct, or of arts to win man- 
kind, than to struggles with difficult constructions 
and the chirping of metres and accents, or to imi- 
tating with servile and awkward pinion the flights of 
ancient eagles or swans. It may, perhaps, be a ques- 
tion whether it be so necessary as formerly to rear a 
succession of Sealigers, Bentleys and Porsons,—now 
that, after a running fight for centuries, most of the 
monsters of corrupt or interpolated texts, or of pas- 
sages that mock all meaning and sense, may be sup- 
posed to have been vanquished by the labours of those 
literary Herculeses or Giant-killers. But there can be 
no doubt, as regards students designed for other than 
a scholastic life, that something of the philological 
astuteness which is now exacted or encouraged may 
re bly be dis; d with, if they be thereby 
enabled to make a more excursive range in quest of 
ideas, to know more of what the ancients wrote about 
—and to know something, besides mathematics, of 
what has transpired in the world for the last thou- 
sand years and upwards.” 
We fully sympathize with the sentiments thus 
forcibly expressed as to the desirableness of an 
acquaintance with history, moral philosophy and 
other subjects calculated to fit the student for an 
honourable and useful career in after life. At 
the same time, we must say, that the represen- 
tation here given of a university education, 
liowever correct it might have been some years 
ago, searcely applies with exactness to the pre- 
sent state of things. 

In order to furnish undergraduates with some 
means of relieving their severer toils by enter- 
taining and improving reading, Mr. Amos has 
liere collected a number of choice morceaux 
of Latin poetry, on a great variety of subjects,— 
which he specifies by the titles of Remarkable 
Actions and Occurrences, Biography, Places 
and Natural Phenomena, the Arts, and In- 
scriptions. In many respects, his book resem- 
bles an Anthologia, or the Arundines Cami, 
or the more recently published and more clas- 
sical collection of verses called Anthologia 
Oxoniensis. It differs from them in being con- 
fined to Latin,—and in containing translations 
of all the selections, with interesting and instruc- 











tive notes. We feel constrained te add that, 
in our opinion, it is also far inferior to them in 
the general character of the poetry. Many of 
the pieces are anything but gems in point of 
versification,—as Mr. Amos is quite aware. 
Others, though not disfigured by gross blem- 
ishes, do not appear to us worthy of preserva- 
tion on account either of their intrinsic excel- 
lence or of their external associations. The 
notes and illustrations are the best part of the 
book. They contain a good deal of pleasant 
gossip, sensible criticism, and just reflection; 
reminding us in some degree of Disraeli’s 
‘Curiosities of Literature.’—The prose transla- 
tions by the editor are faithful without being 
slavishly literal. A panegyric on Cromwell, by 
Locke, with the translation and note, may, per- 
haps, interest some of our readers.— 
** Pax regit Augusti, quem vicit Julius orbem ; 
Ille sago factus elarior, ille toga. 
Hos sua Roma vocat magnos, et numina credit : 
Hic quod sit mundi victor, et ille quies. 
Tu bellum et pacem populis das, unus utrisque 
Major es: ipse orbem vincis, et ipse regis. 
Non hominem e celo missum te credimus, unus 
Sic poteras binos qui superare Deos ? 


A peaceful sway the great Augustus bore, 

O’er what great Julius gain’d by arms before. 

Julius was all with martial trophies crown’d, 

Augustus for his peaceful arts renown’d. 

Rome calls them great, and makes them deities ; 

That for his valour, this for his policies. 

Thou, mighty prince, than both art greater far, 

Who rule in peace that world you gain’d in war. 

You sure from heaven a perfect hero fell, 

Who thus alone two pagan gods excel. 
Locke wrote this epigram at Christchurch :—to 
which college he repaired in the year 1651,—and 
whence he underwent that memorable expulsion 
concerning which Mr. Fox observes, that it indicated 
some instinctive sagacity in the government of the 
time, which pointed out to them, even before he had 
made himself known to the world, the man who was 
destined to be the most successful adversary of 
superstition and tyranny. None of our sovereigns 
have, like Cromwell, been honoured with poetical 
panegyrics by four such eminent authors as Milton, 
Dryden, Waller and Locke.” 


The above is a good example of the matter 
to be found in the book. 





The English in America. By the Author of 


‘Sam Slick,’ &e. 2 vols. Colburn. 

Tuts is a vulgar and violent political pamphlet, 
which will fill no small part of the admirers of 
‘Sam Slick’ with alarm and astonishment. 
The “ English in America” are in these 
two volumes set forth principally as a parcel 
of uncouth, disingenuous, and repulsive Puri- 
tans who emigrated to America in the early 
part of the seventeenth century for the sake of 
an easier indulgence in disloyalty and schism. 
Confining himself almost wholly to the events 
which took place in the colony of Massa- 
chusetts, Judge Haliburton has thought it 
worth while to write a book, half declamation 
and half treatise, against Democracy and Dis- 
sent,—which seem to him to be the two giant 
evils that oppress mankind. It is no part of 
our function to discuss the abstract merits of 
either of these questions; but it is perfectly 
within our province to point out the errors 
and faults of those writers who imagine that 
they can serve a party purpose by making a 
convenient and derogatory use of literature. 

In the first place, then, we say that the volumes 
before us are essentially unfair. The “ English 
in America” have not really and truly been such 
English as are there described,—nor has their 
career been such as is there narrated,—nor 
generally are the actual facts of the case logi- 
cally and impartially stated in these volumes. 
Judge Haliburton colours and distorts almost 
every event and circumstance to which he 
refers; and there is a coarseness and rancour in 
the manner in which he speaks of nearly all 
persons and parties who differ from him in 





opinion which has surprised and thoded a 
° w 
ere was no occasion whatever for all 4 
vehemence. In the first place, the facts oon, 
nected with the early history of the Brg 
settlements in America are too well known ty 
permit any attempt at systematic and 
pulous disparagement of the early Puritan 
colonists to be in any important degree succey. 
ful. In the next place, the questions which 
Judge Haliburton professes to consider have 
been for all practical purposes discussed gyi 
decided long ago. In the last-place, we ar 
quite sure that no writer on questions of colonig) 
policy could more effectually cut himself of 
from all sympathy and influence than by the 
adoption of an excited and menacing tone, 

We find in the introductory chapter to these 
volumes a statement to the effect that one of the 
chief objects in writing them has been to inform 
Englishmen that Democracy did not appear for 
the first time in America during the War of 
Independence; and that the peculiar form of 
religion that prevailed at an early period in 
the New England States exerted a very 
ful influence over their politics and modes of 
government. Surely there is nothing ney 
in all this. There is no great discovery here 
which required for its introduction the 
diture of so much labour and vehemence, We 
had imagined that the great orations of 
Burke on Conciliation with America had ex. 
hausted long ago not only all the facts but 
most of the philosophy which is contained in 
the general view now revived by the author of 
‘Sam Slick.’ There are a sentence or twoin 
one of the most famous passages of perhaps the 
greatest of these orations which seem to anti- 
cipate the present volumes most completely — 
‘* All Protestantism,” said Burke, more than 
seventy years ago, “even the most cold and 
passive, is a sort of dissent. But the religion 
most prevalent in our northern colonies is a re- 
finement on the principle of resistance: it is 
the dissidence of dissent, and the Protestantism 
of the Protestant religion. This religion, under 
a variety of denominations, agreeing in nothing 
but in the communion of the spirit of liberty, is 
predominant in most of the northern provinees; 
where the Church of England, notwithstanding 
its legal rights, is in reality no more than a sort 
of private sect, not composing, most probably, 
the tenth of the people. The colonists left 
England when this spirit was high, and in the 
emigrants was the highest of all; and even that 
stream of foreigners which has been constantly 
flowing into these colonies has for the —= 

rt been composed of dissenters from the este 

lishments of their several countries, and have 
brought with them a temper and character far 
from alien to that of the people with whom they 
mixed.” The speech of Burke in which these 
sentences occur ought surely to have passed for 
something in the estimation of Judge Haliburton 
before he committed himself to the task of 
writing this book. 

We are quite sensible that as far as the mete 
composition is concerned there is very great 
merit in this publication. The style is vigorous 
and lively,—and not unfrequently the amimation 
rises into eloquence. The narrative parts of the 
volumes are in general exceedingly well written; 
and we must not omit to say, that durin those 
short intervals when the author permits 
to lose sight of his extreme opinions he 
fails to delight the reader with a page or two 
distinguished by acute observation and 
sense. 

Still, the faults of the book are of the mot 
serious kind. It is incomplete in plan: for it's 
neither a regular narrative, nor a treatise, noré 
commentary, nor a histery, nor an article for’ 
review,—but something of all five. As we have 
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~ % ig written in a tone highly excited and 
si . anit has the nistutins to appear be- 
the world as the exponent of seemingly a 
put in reality of an old and familiar, doc- 
loying examples and reasonings of 
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rine, by emp 


> very few people indeed will not be able 
> ", once sith 


er the sophistry or the in- 
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re ; ' 
e forbear to enter into any general dis- 
«1 on the well-worn topics of the Pilgrim 
Fathers and the Puritan settlements. The ver- 
jet of an impartial age has been long ago pro- 
jounced on these questions ; and we may well 
the unsound judgment of any writer of 
jedeserved eminence of Judge Haliburton who 
itously brings upon himself an imputation 
if outrageous eccentricity by attempting to 
gsttle, on his own single authority, conclu- 
sas so well and so long established. 
We have already said that great ability is 
iiglayed in the more level and dispassionate 
ions. of the work :—and in support of this 
tatement we may refer to the following lucid 
of the condition of the American 
Colonies at the close of the seventeenth century, 
-or more properly at the date of the English 
Revolution of 1688.— 


“The two most interesting periods of the colonial 
istory of America extend from the first settlement 
of Massachusetts to the great English Revolution 
of 1688, and from thence to the peace of 1783 that 
iwured the independence of the revolted provinces 
enstituting the United States. We have now arrived 
atthe termination of the first, and must pause to 
rriew and contemplate it. It is by far the most 
curious'and instructive, inasmuch as during that time 
tecolonies were planted, their constitutions, after 
watous alterations, assumed a definite form, and they 
wee sensibly affected by every change which the 
movations of those days introduced into the parent 
country. If we except Georgia, afterwards planted, 
ad Florida, subsequently conquered, the continental 
colonies were now firmly established, and consisted 
of Massachusetts, including Plymouth and Maine, 
Rhode Island (embracing Providence), Connecticut, 
New Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, Penn- 
glvania, Maryland, Virginia, and the two Carolinas, 
ad contained about two hundred and fifty thousand 
inhabitants, of which at least seventy-five thousand 
vere settled in New England. Their commerce was 
anied on by twenty-five thousand tons of shipping, 
vhich was navigated by two thousand six hundred 
vamen. No regular plan of colonization had ever 
keen adopted. Settlements formed by accident or 
caprice were left to languish or flourish, as the cha- 
neter of the people, or the nature of the soil or 
cimate, happened to operate. They were not trained 
wp, they grew up; and being beyond the reach of 
Mrental control, governed themselves in their own 
wy. Many constitutions were drafted and proposed 
fr adoption ; the most arbitrary, impracticable, and 
isurd of which emanated from men like Locke, 
viom England delights to honour as her most dis- 
‘nguished sons, It may be some consolation to the 
admirers of that great man to know that modern 
Sateen, with a wider experience and infinitely in- 
ceased means of information, have exhibited as little 
Kill in legislating for colonists as he did. Several of 
these were tried in different places with more 
«less success ; but at the time we are now speaking 
of though varying from each other in many respects, 
may be classed under three heads: Charter, 
Proprietary, and Royal Governments. Of the first 
vere Massachusetts, Rhode Island, and Connecticut; 
tthe second were New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Mary- 
imeclf and Carolina; and of the third New York, 
Tyla, and New Hampshire. The origin of these 

“er governments, as we have seen, was the sur- 
us removal to America, by the Puritans, of a 
mteut granted to certain of their number as a trading 
Pica whose court was to meet and act in Lon- 
‘mand the attempt to adapt this incomplete and 
aeumpatible instrament to the purposes of civil 
Sovermment, Subsequently other charters, equally 
~ppliable, were granted, in which not even the un- 
‘stantial appearance of sovereignty was reserved 
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to England. They were pure democracies. “They | 


elected every one of their officers from the highest to 
the lowest, and displaced them at pleasure, while the 
laws they enacted went into operation without trans- 
mission to England for approval. The main object 
in devising a constitution for a dependency is, or 
ought to be, as has been very well expressed by an 
author of great weight on this subject, ‘to make the 
new establishment as useful as possible to the trade 
of the mother country; to secure its dependence ; 
to provide for the ease, safety, and happiness of the 
settlers; to protect them from their enemies, and to 
make an easy and effectual provision to preserve 
them from the tyranny and avarice of their governors, 
or the ill consequences of their own licentiousness ; 
that they should not, by growing into an unbounded 
liberty, forget that they are subjects, or lying under 
base servitude, have no reason to think themselves 
British subjects.’ This is all that colonies, according 
to the present and best ideas of them, can or ought 
to be. The second form in use was the proprietary. 
It was not then difficult for a person who had interest 
at court to obtain large tracts of land not inferior in 
extent to many kingdoms, and to be invested with 
a power over them very little less than regal, to 
govern by what laws, and to form what sort of con- 
stitution he pleased. A dependence upon the Crown 
of England was shown only by the payment of an 
Indian arrow, a few skins, or some other trifling ac- 
knowledgment of the same nature. In these the 
lords of the soil, having derived from the same source 
the regal rights that Counts Palatine enjoyed, stood 
in the place of the king, who possessed within their 
limits neither the means of effectually executing what 
the supreme legislature had enacted, nor the unde- 
fined authority which superintendence may claim. 
Of these, by far the most important were Maryland 
and Pennsylvania. In the former the constitution 
consisted of a Governor and Council appointed by 
the proprietors, and an Assembly elected by the people. 
The reservations of the Crown amounted only to a 
negative on the nomination of the Governor, the ap- 
pointment of the officers of the customs, and their 
independence from local control. In Pennsylvania 
the proprietary was under the same restrictions that 
limited that of Maryland, but was more restrained 
by the people, for their legislature had but two parts, 
the Assembly of the delegates and the Governor. 
The latter wanting the great influence which the 
Council gave in other places, found himself engaged 
in a very unequal contest whenever his sentiments 
differed from those of the House. In the royal pro- 
vinces of Virginia, New York, and New Hampshire, 
the Governor, the Council and the Delegates formed 
a miniature of the King, the Lords, and the Com- 
mons. The Governor had the honour of represent- 
ing the body politic of the King; the members of 
the Upper House awkwardly discharged the twofold 
duty of the peers by acting asa sort of privy council, 
and as senators in the making of laws. The delegates 
engaged the submission of the people to what all had 
assented, since they were chosen by themselves. As 
the House of Assembly was the guardian of the 
privileges of the subject, the council was constituted 
chiefly to preserve the prerogative of the Crown, and 
to secure the dependence of the colony, and the 
more effectually to answer these ends, they were 
appointed during pleasure only. When any bill 
passed the two houses, it came before the Governor, 
who declared or withheld his assent as he thought 
proper. If approved by him, it then acquired the 
force of a law, although still liable at any period 
within three years to be annulled by the royal veto. 
The local legislature, whether of the charter, the 
proprietary, or the royal government, had but little 
similarity to the parliament, because the one was 
merely that of a district, the other of an empire. 
The former was therefore provincial and subordinate; 
the latter was universal and sovereign. Such were 
the forms of Government that then prevailed, and 
the result was pure democracy in the Charter Go- 
vernments: There was but a shadow of a shade of 
royalty in the proprietary provinces in the person 
of a Governor who represented, but disobeyed, the 
palatine, who himself acknowledged the supreme 
rank, but disowned the authority of the King. Royal 
Governments were distinguished for turbulence and 
disaffection. In all of them a refractory people ruled, 
overawed, or bribed the needy representative of 





royalty, whose silence they knew how to secure, as 
he was dependent on their bounty for his support, 
and whose removal they could always obtain by loud 
and hollow professions of loyalty, accompanied by 
protestations that he alone was the cause of their 
distractions.” 


There is a great deal said in these volumes in 
disparagement of the early New Englanders. 
They are stigmatized as turbulent, schismatic, 
dishonest, revolutionary, bigoted, cruel, and so 
on. These are old charges, which have been 
several times placed in their true light; and it 
is needless again to undertake a defence and 
to enter into explanations which are familiar 
to most educated persons. We are not the in- 
discriminate admirers of the policy pursued by 
the first colonists of Massachusetts Bay ; but 
the course which they adopted, the communities 
which they built up, and the form of liberty which 
they introduced into the New World can be ade- 
quately understood only when surveyed from a 
comprehensive and impartial point of view. Itis 
at best a shallow criticism which contents itself 
with the discovery that the settlers were religious 
zealots, and had no particular respect for either 
kings or bishops. The following passage, how- 
ever, testifying to the liberality and zeal with 
which education was promoted from the very 
first in Massachusetts, ought not to be over- 
looked by those who accustom themselves to 
speak of the gloominess and illiberality of the 
Boston Puritans.— 


“ But the first settlers of Massachusetts laid the 
basis of their freedom on a broader, better, and 
surer foundation, than any of those institutions to 
which I have referred—on a well-regulated, well- 
proportioned, and general education. Montesquieu, 
in his ‘Spirit of the Laws,’ says that the principle 
of a republic is ‘ virtue,’ which he defined politically, 
to be ‘ respect for the laws, and a love for our coun- 
try.’ In this sense, virtue is found nowhere so strong 
as in the United States. The frightful tales related 
by travellers, of lynching and summary justice in- 
flicted by excited mobs, are occurrences peculiar to 
territories bordering on civilization. In all ages, and 
in all countries, barbarians and outlaws resort to fast- 
nesses, or dwell on the confines of the desert, in the 
inaccessible depths of the wilderness. In America, 
these regions are the resort of their own criminals, 
and the refuse of Europe; but it would be the height 
of prejudice, or injustice, not to give the population 
at large the credit they deserve, for respect for the 
laws. They are a sensible and practical people, and 
feel that the safety and durability of their institu- 
tions depend upon this submissive obedience. They 
are aware that they are thefr own laws, enacted by 
themselves, and that if they disappoint their expec- 
tation, they have a better remedy in repealing, than 
in violating them. They know instinctively, what 
that great philosopher had discovered by reasoning 
and research, that, in a Republican Government, the 
whole power of education is required. Most nobly 
has this duty been discharged. Scarcely had the 
ground in the neighbourhood of Boston been cleared, 
when the General Court founded a college, which 
they afterwards called Harvard, in token of gratitude 
to a clergyman of that name, who bequeathed a con- 
siderable sum of money to it. The town of New- 
town in which it was situated, was denominated 
Cambridge, the name of the alma mater of many of 
the principal people in the colony. In this respect 
they showed a far greater knowledge of the world, 
and of the proper course of education, than the inha- 
bitants of the present British colonies. They first 
established an university, and then educated down- 
wards to the common schools, as auxiliary semina- 
ries, which were thus supplied with competent teach- 
ers; while duly qualified professional men and legis- 
lators were simultaneously provided for the State. 
In Canada, there is an unfriendly feeling towards 
these institutions, which people who play upon popu- 
lar prejudice or ignorance, endeavour to foster, by 
representing them as engrossed by the sons of the 
rich, who are able to pay the expense of their own 
instruction, without assistance from the public trea- 
sury; and that all that is thus bestowed, is so much 
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withdrawn from the more deserving but untrained 
children of the poor. Six years after the arrival of 
Winthrop, the General Court voted a sum, equal to 
a year’s rate of the whole colony, towards the erec- 
tion of this college. The infant institution was a 


favourite. Connecticut and Plymouth, and the towns 


in the east, contributed little offerings to promote its 
success. The gift of the rent of a ferry was a proof 
of the care of the State ; and once, at least, every 
family in each of the colonies gave to the college at 
Cambridge twelve-pence, or a peck of corn, or its 
value in unadulterated wampumpeag, while the 
magistrates and wealthier men were profuse in their 
liberality. The college, in return, exerted a power- 
ful influence in forming the early character of the 
country, As soon as this institution was fairly in 
operation, provision was made, by the allotment of 
land, local assessment, and otherwise, for elementary 
schools; ‘it being one chief project of that old de- 
luder Satan,’ says the preamble to this venerable law, 
‘to keep men from the knowledge of the Scriptures, 
as in former times keeping them in an unknown 
tongue; so in these latter times, by persuading men 
from the use of tongues, so that at least the true 
sense and meaning of the original might be clouded 
with false glosses of saint-seeming deceivers, and 
that learning may not be buried in the graves of 
our fathers.’ It was ordered in all the Puritan colo- 
nies, ‘that every township, after the Lord had in- 
creased them to the number of fifty householders, 
shall appoint one to teach all children to write and 
read; and where any town shall increase to one 
hundred families, they shall set up a grammar-school, 
the masters thereof being able to instruct youth so far 
as they may be fitted for the University.” The joint 
operations of both gave a pre-eminence to the people 
of Massachusetts, which they maintain to this day. 
At a later period, this laudable example was fol- 
lowed in almost every part of the country, now called 
the United States; and in no respect is their wisdom 
more conspicuous than in thus following the example 
of their forefathers.” 


There area few curious passages scattered about 
the volumes,—and the incidents or anecdotes 
which they record are nearly always introduced 
with liveliness and skill. The following pas- 
sage refers to the bribe which Charles the Second, 
very much to his regret, found himself unable 
—not, however, from any scruples on his part— 
to accept from the agents of the colonies in 1682, 
when his Council were threatening to abrogate 
the Charter by a Quo Warranto.— 

“Hitherto the local government had depended 
upon their allies, the Liberals. The connexion had 
always been one of convenience rather than regard, 
for they mutually despised each other. The Pro- 
vincials coalesced with that party, because they had 
a more republican tendency than the Tories, and 
courted the support of the enemies of the Church ; 
but they loathed their profligacy, their disregard of 
all principle, and their readiness to sacrifice patriot- 
ism for place, and consistency for the emoluments of 
office. On the other hand, the Liberals knew the 
importance of so large and influential a body as the 
Sectarians, and were well skilled in inflaming their 
passions, pandering to their prejudices, and rendering 
their discontent and their union subservient to their 
own schemes of ambition. But while they used 
them, they ridiculed them ; and their ignorant zeal, 
hypocritical pretensions, and extravagant language 
of cant, afforded them inexhaustible subjects for 
satire. It was an age when the leaders of the two 
extremes of sanctimonious and dissolute modes found 
their greatest safety in embracing each other. Know- 
ing that the Liberals were always venal, and having 
succeeded in seducing the clerks of the public offices 
(if there can be seduction where there is no virtue), 
and keeping them on pay to betray their trusts, they 
were always constantly and accurately informed of 
the secrets of State, and furnished with copies of all 
Minutes of Council, memorials or complaints affect- 
ing their interests, as well as the names of those 
members that voted for or against them. They now 
conceived the plan of concentrating their gratuities 
and tempting the cupidity of the King, and most 
unblushingly offered him a bribe of two thousand 
guineas. His thoughtless dissipation, lavish pro- 


his extravagant habits, were well calculated to lower 
himself and his monarchy to the level of republicans. 
The agents did not underrate his honour, but they 
overvalued their own dexterity. Had it been deli- 
cately managed—for he was fastidious in his appe- 
tites—it is to be feared he would have had as little 
virtue to resist, as they had honesty to offer the 
temptation ; but the coarseness of the execution, if 
possible, surpassed the baseness of the design, and it 
failed of success as much on account of its grossness 
as its immorality. It was a great mortification to 
both. The King concealed his chagrin under a well- 
turned point. He said the Puritans were unrelenting 
foes, they had deprived his sainted father of his life, 
and now they would rob him of what he prized more 
highly, his honour. The agents were covered with 
shame, and were pointed at wherever they went as 
hypocrites, who had the depravity of courtiers with- 
out their practical adroitness or polished manners to 
conceal it. They returned as soon as possible to 
Boston from their fruitless mission, and arrived on 
the 23rd of October, and the same week were followed 
by the indefatigable Randolph, with the Quo War- 
ranto.” 

Here must we close these volumes. We 
regret that the author has been so ill-advised 
as to publish them at all. They are well written, 
as we have said,—and in some respects possess 
great merit ; but truth compels us to add, that 
they are very unworthy of the author of ‘Sam 
Slick,’ and of the great questions which they 
profess to elucidate and discuss. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

Thucydides or Grote? By Richard Shilleto, M.A. 
—We object to this title, as unfair to Mr. Grote 
and an incorrect designation of the work at the 
head of which it is placed. Itis an invidious thing 
to intimate at the very outset that the great Greek 
historian and his not unworthy English follower 
are at variance. The real discrepancy is not be- 
tween Thucydides and Grote—at least this ought 
not to be assumed without proof,—but between Mr. 
Shilleto’s and Mr. Grote’s versions of Thucydides. 
Mr. Shilleto rather damages the weight of his 
opinions by boldly telling us beforehand that he 
has read Mr. Grote’s sixth volume ‘‘ with great 
prejudice against its author.” He begins by de- 
fending Thucydides from the charges of want of 
truthfulness and misconduct with regard to Am- 
phipolis. He then discusses five or six passages 
of Thucydides which, in his opinion, Mr. Grote 
has misinterpreted. It is impossible for us to give 
a detailed account of the points in dispute or the 
arguments brought forward. Mr. Shilleto’s high 
reputation as a classical scholar renders it unne- 
cessary for us to dwell on the ability with which 
he handles the different topics. We cannot say 
that we admire the tone of his pamphlet taken as a 
whole. It is too illiberal, pedantic and unamiable 
to give general satisfaction. There is a petty, 
ill-natured exclusiveness about it which does not 
say much for Cambridge training. 

Lessons and Tales ; a Reading Book for the Use 
of Children. Edited by the Rev. R. Dawes, A.M. 
Dean of Hereford.—An admirable collection of 
useful and interesting exercises in reading, intended 
for children between the ages of six and ten. There 
are conversations, tales, and fables,—all conveying 
valuable instruction in an easy and attractive style. 
We have here perfect simplicity without silliness. 
The book is in every way worthy of its distin- 
guished author :—whose practical skill and success 
in the work of education are known to all. 


The Moohummudan Law of Sale, according to the 
Huneefeea Code; from the Futawa Abumgeeree, a 
Digest of the Whole Law, prepared by Command of 
the Emperor Arungzebe Alumgeer. Selected and 
Translated from the Original Arabic, with an In- 
troduction and Explanatory Notes. By Neil B. E. 
Baillie.—This code of law has long been known to 
Oriental scholars as a compilation of great merit 
and authority. Sir William Jones spoke of its great 
value in facilitating the preparations of a digest of 
the Mohammedan laws of inheritance and contract. 
In Hindistan it is received as a standard authority 





fusion, and unquenchable thirst for means to gratify 


on the law of Islam; and it has become celebrated 
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in Arabia, Turkey, and Persia. The 
student of comparative codes will be teful 
Mr. Baillie not only for his translation bet 
his clear ge notes, and the admirable Ma 
troduction which he has prefixed to it in j " 
dress. ts English 
An Introductory Atlas of Modern Ge 
E. Hughes, F.R.G. a. Wie maps it tr 
atlas are well drawn, but contain very few names, 
Thus, the only places namedin Englandare, London, 
Bristol, Liverpool, Hull, and Newcastle. There 
are about as many in France,—and the same 
portion in other cases. The main object has bet, 
to exhibit the natural features of each coun 
A Practical Grammar of the Swedish Languay. 
By A. May.—Those who wish to acquire a know. 
ledge of the Swedish language will find this 
what it professes to be—a practical one. In ad 
dition to a clear and sufficient account of the ety. 
mology, syntax and other branches included in 
grammar of a language,—it contains reading exer. 
cises to exemplify the rules of pronunciation, e 
from Swedish writers in prose and in verse, eagy 
English sentences to be turned into Swedj 
familiar phrases, tables of money, weights and 
measures, and an alphabetical list of all the wonis 
used in the book, with their meanings affixed, 
New Epirions.—American Tales and Belle 
Lettres. So repeatedly have we pointed out that 
which we consider excellent, because ¢ isti 
in American fiction, that we are spared from 
stating on this occasion why we recommend Chan- 
ticleer, a Thanksgiving Story of the Peabody Family, 
by Cornelius Mathews, second edition, as a quaint 
and racy picture of life and manners. The book 
was written for a Christmas-box; but is not an ephe- 
meral,—being now, we perceive, accepted among 
the sterling light literature of ‘‘ the States,” already 
so liberally enrichéd by Miss Sedgwick, Mr. Haw. 
thorne, Mrs.,Kirkland, and other minor stars,— 
Sketches of Married Life, by Mrs. Follen, revised 
edition, seems also, as a didactic story of domestic 
morals, to have come into established favour. Th 
her preface, Mrs. Follen discusses some of the laws 
laid down in her tale which, it appears, have called 
forth expressions of dissent. Among these is her 
recommendation ‘‘ to married persons of the prac- 
tice of opening each other's letters.” Behind the 
ultra-confidence implied in such a proceeding, we 
fear may lurk a breath of that suspicion which will 
receive nothing short of the most minute informa 
tion and the most positive proof. As a whole, 
however, the morals inculcated by Mrs. Follen 
seem to us sound and high-minded.—In the Reveries 
of a Bachelor, or a Book of the Heart, by Ik. Marvel, 
ninth edition, there is no intention to teach or to 
preach,—but a design to speculate and digress, in 
emulation of the humours of Sterne and of Elia. 
For essays, speculations, sketches of this quality, 
our relations across the Atlantic have a hearty 
appetite :—the taste being probably in part ex- 
plicable by the rapidity and excitement of the cur- 
rent of life and action among them,—which make 
quiet haunts of retreat, in which dreaming (no 
doing) ‘‘ rules the hour”’—not merely agreeable, 
but positively necessary. They endure prosiness 
and trifling, at all events, with a patience and 
complacency which we should be at a loss to ut 
riddle save on some such hypothesis as the above. 
These ‘ Reveries’ are neither the best nor the wort 
book of their class :—taking the form of — 
tary and sentimental tale,—and, in this nin edi- 
tion, decorated by a couple of Mr. Darley’s delicate 
and appropriate designs. . 
Among other reprints lying before us, we notice 
a second edition of Barth’s Mesmerist's Manual 
of Phenomena and Practice,—a ninth edition of 
Nichol’s Architecture of the Heavens, forming Vol. 
IX. of Baillitre’s Library of Illustrated Standard 
Works,—a second edition of Hunt's of the 
Contents of the Great Exhibition,—a third edition, 
enlarged and improved, of Apel’s Grammar of the 
German Language, on Dr. Becker's System,—and 
also second editions of each of the following works, 
—Peter Little and the Lucky Sixpence, with other 
stories in easy and familiar rhyme, written bys 
father for his childrenand their playmates, —Lettis 8 
Post-Ofice Guide,—Dr. Hunter Lane’s C 
of Materia Medica and Pharmacy,adapted to the Low 
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«n Pharmacopecia,— Miss Julia Kavanagh’s story 
avadelcin, Ferguson's Pipe of Repose.—Among 
: eous editions and reprints, we have 
be Hemans’s Records of Woman,—Goldsmith’s 
Grammar of Geography, —and an illustrated edi- 
tion of Dr. Goldsmith’s Poetical Works,—Allan 
Ramsay's Gentle Shepherd,—and White's Natural 
History of Selborne.—We may also mention that 
Miss Aguilar’s Home Influence and the Blooms- 
Latin Grammar have each attained toa third 
Fre and Dr. Mackay’s Voices from the Crowd, 
Reid's Rudiments of Chemistry and Gilfillan’s 
Poens and Songs, have come to fourth editions.— 
Stewart's Modern Geography, in the ninth edition, 
bas an additional feature of interest in the shape of 
3 well-executed map of physical geography, and 
much new matter in the text. The Rejected Ad- 
of the Brothers Smith have this summer 

nade their twenty-second appearance in print. 
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DR. LINGARD. 

Dr. John Lingard, the Roman Catholic historian 
of England, died on the 18th inst., at Hornby, 
near Lancaster,—in the eighty-second year of his 
age. He was born at Hornby in 1769, and sent 
atan early age to the Roman Catholic seminary 
at Douay :—where he imbibed those principles of 
religion which he adhered to throughout his long 
life, and which colour every page of his writings. 
He was distinguished while at Douay for his parts 
and application,—but made no public endeavour 
for reputation as an author before the year 1806. 
In that year he printed at Newcastle-on-Tyne— 
where he was living as a priest—his ‘ Antiquities 
éf.the Anglo-Saxon Church :’—a work which 
Southey pronounced to be not more full of erudi- 
tin than of Catholic sophistry and misrepresenta- 
tion. This was followed by his great work, ‘The 
History of England from the First Invasion of the 
Romans to the Year 1673,’—printed 1819-25 in 
x volumes quarto, — since 1823-29, in twelve 

octavo,—and in 1849-50, with the last 
corrections of its author, in ten volumes, being 
the fifth edition of the work. 

“Will Dr. Lingard’s hi live ?”—it has been 

ed:—and we answer—‘‘ Yes.” It is the com- 
Paition ofan ablewriter,—one who hasopened new 

ofinquiry—given anew and often correct turn 
facts of moment,—and written the history of 
“gland asa Roman Catholic thinks in his heart 
tehould be written. It is written avowedly from 
‘pont of view. The author defends, of course, 
Katherine, and condemns Anne Boleyn,— 

likes the Church of England before, and not after 
ormation, —prefers Bonner to Cranmer, 

and the short annals of Queen Mary’s reign to the 
annals of Queen Elizabeth's. With all his 
"search and learning and genius, Dr. Lingard is, 
er, but a monk of the fourteenth century as 





respects freedom, civil and religious. But he is 
no common thinker. As we had occasion to 
remark in noticing the last edition of his work,— 
“There is not a chapter throughout his many 
volumes in which to Protestant feelings a Catholic 
bias is not manifest :”—but then, as we added, ‘‘ It 
is on this very account that the work was accept- 
able, and has been generally welcomed.” No 
Bowdler could conciliate Dr. Lingard—no Milman 
could annotate away his Roman Catholic tendencies. 
Nor is a mutilated edition—or even an annotated 
one—needed. We read Carte and Rymer for 
their facts,—Hume for his philosophy and style,— 
Hallam for his judicial calielin- ae Macaulay 
for the air of accurate romance round which he 
has so charmingly enwoven all the known leading 
facts, much new matter, and more than a fair 
sprinkling of prejudice, party and personal. Dr. 
Lingard’s work will be r and studied as the 
Roman Catholic version of an important story. We 
should be glad to have a Puritan history and a 
Quaker history written as ably as Dr. Lingard’s 
Roman Catholic history. When prejudices are 
known, we are on our guard. Who now reads 
Hume without a knowledge beforehand of his 
secret partiality for the House of Stuart ? 

Dr. Lingard has been characterized by Mr. Hal- 
lam in his ‘Constitutional History’ as “a late writer 
whose acuteness and industry would raise him to a 
very respectable place among our historians, if he 
could have repressed the inveterate partiality of 
his profession :’—while Mr. Macaulay has spoken 
of him in his essays as “‘ undoubtedly a very able 
and well-informed writer,—but whose fundamental 
rule of judging seems to be that the popular opin- 
ion on an historical question cannot possibly 
correct.” What Dr. Lingard has said of Mr. Hal- 
lam we do not at present remember ; but he cer- 
tainly refers to Mr. Macaulay when he says, speak- 
ing of his own history, that his work makes no 
pretension to what is called the philosophy of 
history,—which ‘‘might with more propriety be 
termed the philosophy of romance.” 

We observe it stated that the anonymous Eng- 
lish version of the New Testament published by 
Dolman in 1836 was the work of Dr. Lingard. 





RECENT AUTOGRAPH SALES. 

WE proceed to make good our promise of bring- 
ing up our arrear-account with our readers curious 
in autographs. 

At Sotheby & Wilkinson’s a Sign Manual of 
Edward the Fourth to a commission ‘‘ geven under 
oure signet,” rare and in fine preservation, brought 
91. 5s.—A still rarer autograph from the Hamper 
Collection, that of Richard Plantagenet, Duke of 
Gloucester, afterwards King Richard the Third, 
being an indenture of covenant between His 
Highness and the Lady Elizabeth Scrope, of 

assam,—signed ‘‘R.Gloucester,” with seal at- 
tached, and dated Middleham, 27th June, 1476, 
brought 13/7. 13s.—Another autograph, also from 
the Hamper Collection, of the same well-known 
character when King, affixed to a warrant addressed 
to his trusty and well-beloved William Catesby, 
one of the esquires of his body, granting to him 
all such wood as is growing within the grove called 
the Peche, in the parish of Nuthurst-Warwick, 
heretofore belonging unto his rebel, Sir William 
Norres, sold for 17/. 10s. It is in fine preservation, 
and dated Kenelworth Castle, 28th May, 1485.— 
The signature and seal of Sir Thomas Tyrrell, the 
King’s agent in the murderof his nephews, attached 
to an Order for the delivery to his brother of cer- 
- matters connected with his manor, realized 
4l. 4s. 

At Puttick & Simpson’s, a fortnight before, the 
very rare autograph of Katherine Parr, Queen of 
Henry the Eighth, in fine preservation, from Sir 
Gregory Page Turner's collection, sold for 10/7. 10s. 

At Sotheby’s, a Mary the First signed, ‘‘ Mary 
the Quene,” brought 47. 16s.—And another of the 
same sovereign, similarly signed, a week before, at 
Puttick’s, 4/. 8s.—4l. 10s. is, therefore, about the 
present market price of a Mary. 

At Puttick’s a letter, a little injured, of Mary 
Queen of Scots to the Queen Mother, thanking 
her for her condolence on the occasion of the death 





of the Duke of Guise, uncle of Mary Queen of 
Scots, was knocked down at 41. 14s. 

At Sotheby’s a very interesting letter from 
Charles the First to Prince Rupert, entirely in the 
autograph of the King, and dated Boconocke, 
Aug. 30, 1644, sold for 11/. 5s. The letter closes, 
“TI must protest to you, upon the faith of a Chris- 
tian, (the reson of this Protestation, I referte Robin 
Leg), that, as concerning your generosity, and par- 
ticular Fidelity and Friendship to me, I have an 
implicit faithin you; thisat all tyes, shall be made 
good by your loving Oncle and most faithful friend, 
—Charles R.” On the reverse of the second leaf 
is a continuation of the letter, in cipher, with the 
following note on the side, in the King’s hand-writ- 
ing:—‘‘I send you a Cyfer of my owen making, 
desyring you to use it, if you understand it,.as I 
believe you will, though Waker [Sir Edward 
Walker?] who transcrybes it, cannot.”—A letter 
from Prince Rupert to Charles the First, dated 
Belvoir, October 31, 1645, when the Prince was 
about to leave England, and full of accusation 
against the King, commences :—“ Sir, give me 
leave to tell —? have not deserved soe vnkinde 
a salute from you at my departure; the 
meanest subject you have could not be soe 
vnkinde and vnnaturally treated with.” It 
brought 9/., and was cheap at the price. This 
was one of Mr. Wilks’s curious collection.— 
A short Note from Lord Strafford to his wife, 
dated ‘Tower of London, 4 Feb. 1640,” and 
expressive of his belief that there was nothing 
capital in “the charge which is now cum inn,” 
and that “at the worste, his majesty will pardon 
all without hurting his fortune,” realized 17/. 17s. 
—A Letter from the great Duke of Marlborough 
to Queen Anne, on occasion of the Marquis de 
Guiscard’s attempt on Lord Harley, in which he 
observes—‘‘I think it a great mercy that he had 
not the liberty he desired, of speaking to os 
Majesty. I beg you will never permit any 
to speak to you alone; not such who are well 
known to be well affected, and in whom your Maj. 
may entirely trust, for ffrance is capable of any 
villany to compass their ends”—brought 2/. 14s. 

The important Letter from General Wolfe to 
Col. Barré, which we printed some time back 
when it sold for only ten shillings, has been re- 
sold in the same room at Sotheby’s for 2/. 2s.; and 
six of the letters in the handwriting of William 
the Third, part of a set sold at Puttick’s, and some 
of which are now in the British Museum, brought 
41. 14s., or more than double the price which they 
obtained at Puttick’s.—The Initials of Nell Gwyn, 
‘E.G.,’ to an Exchequer document, sold for 3. 11s., 
—or some twenty shillings more than the same 
document was sold for about two years ago.—The 
seventeenth century MS. of Shakspeare’s play of 
‘King Henry the Fourth,’ two parts condensed 
into one, presumed to be in the oy | of 
Sir Edward Deering, of Surrenden, who died in 
1644, and supposed to have been transcribed from 
some other MS. for the purposes of private repre- 
sentation (as no printed copy is known to contain 
the various corrections and alterations therein) 
sold for 382. This curious rather than important 
manuscript was discovered, in 1844, among the 
charters and papers of the present baronet at 
Surrenden, and has been printed for the Shake- 
speare Society.—The original MS. of Sir Walter 
Scott’s ‘Kenilworth’ sold for 16%., or 12. less than 
Mr. Wilks gave for it at the sale of the Waverley 
MSS. in 1831. This is the first instance of the 
re-sale of one of the Scott novels at a sum lower 
than the 1831 price. They have generally doubled 
the original purchase-money.— The MS. of 
Southey’s ‘Madoc,’ in the reate’s beautiful 
hand-writing, brought 10/. 5s.,—net half the sum 
that Mr. Wilks gave for it at the sale of Southey’s 
library. Indeed, nearly the whole of Mr. Wilks’s 
autographs sold for very low prices. What will 
country collectors say to an exquisite letter of 
Jeremy Taylor to Sir William ny, wend selling for 
16s.,—a presentation copy from ell to Dr. 
Johnson of the Poems of Collins and Hammond, 
with Boswell’s autograph inscription and the Doc- 
tor’s notes in red ink for his ‘Life of Hammond,’ 
going for 13s.,—and many original pages of Pope's 
Preface to his Poems,,with as many ns as in 
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his ‘Homer’ in the Museum, bringing only 1/. 1s; ! 
Yet such things were,—and all on account of the 
Crystal Palace! People have not been in the 
humour to attend sales. Collectors have been 
seated in the Austria or France department of the 
Great Exhibition, — not at Sotheby & Wilkin- 
son’s, and bargains were obtained by those present. 
The week before the Exhibition opened, Messrs. 
Sotheby were selling letters of Edmund Kean’s at 
two, three, and even four guineas a-piece, and 
two letters from Mrs. Kean to her husband, one 
for 61. 10s., and the other for 107. Collectors who 
were prepared to sell in the winter, and have de- 
layed till the Great Exhibition in order to catch the 
foreigners, have missed (unexpectedly enough) both 
foreigners and. natives. 
is the Aaron’s rod that has swallowed up all other 
Exhibitions,—and even auctions. 

At Mr. Jolley’s sale of books at Sotheby & Wil- 
kinson’s—Fielding’s assignment of ‘Joseph An- 
drews,’ wholly in the handwriting of the great 
novelist, sold for ten shillings; and the same 
great novelist’s assignment of ‘Tom Jones’ for only 
1l. 2s. For ‘Tom Jones’ Fielding received 600/. 
—or 100/. a volume,—and what is more, received 
the money before a line was written, though the 
name ‘The History of a Foundling’ had been de- 
termined.on. Andrew Millar, who paid the 600/., 
was indeed, as Johnson called him, ‘‘ the Mzcenas 
of literature.” A little rivalry carried Thomson’s 
assignment of his ‘ Seasons,’ &c., to 5/. 12s. 6d.,— 
and might have carried it further but for a friendly 
withdrawal from further competition. 





FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 


Paris. 

SomE months ago I should have said that the 
character of Molitre was of all literary subjects the 
least likely to give rise to fresh discussions, and 
one concerning which it would be most difficult to 
elicit new matter. Never, perhaps, (with the ex- 
ception of Homer and Shakspeare,) was any man 
more completely a prey to biographers and com- 
mentators. Since the first and much-belied Me- 
moirs written by Grimarest in 1724—which, in 
spite of the criticisms of Boileau, have been the 
source from which all succeeding biographers have 
drawn the greater part of their information—down 
to the well-written and judicious pages of M. Bazin, 
published three years ago, each new edition of 
Molitre’s works has been headed by a new biogra- 
phy of the author. The list of his commentators 
comprises the most illustrious names of French 
literature; and it might be supposed that little 
would remain to be said on the subject of his 
writings after the criticisms of Voltaire, Diderot, 
Marmontel, Rousseau, D’Alembert, and Laharpe. 
Neither in respect of the actual occurrences of his 
life nor as regards the appreciation of his writings 
can we hope in the present day to learn anything 
new. The private life ofa man of humble station, 
however illustrious in an intellectual point of view, 
is rendered daily more difficult to trace by the lapse 
of time; and the circumstances which remained 
obscure to Grimarest, who could appeal to cotem- 
porary testimony, are not likely to be ever eluci- 
dated. It may be said that the works of a satirist 
can searcely be impartially judged by the generation 
whieh smarted under his wit,—and time, which 
increases the mystery that surrounded the man, 
dispels the clouds of passion and prejudice which 


prevented the proper appreciation of the author. 
But this period of justice and impartiality towards 
Moliére had arrived, one might have thought, long 


ago. The absurdities which he ridiculed have for 
nearly two centuries been superseded by others,— 
the vices which he chastized have long ago assumed 
other shapes than those he exhibited,—and the 
great deluge of the Revolution swept away the 
last traces of the society that he had satirized. 
The human heart remains indeed the same, and the 
mirror held up by Genius reflects to this day as 
faithfully as ever its frailties and follies to the eyes 
of those who can recognize the unalterable features 
of the human character under the varying garb of 
succeeding centuries :—but the mass in their super- 
ficial view see no resemblance between their fore- 
fathers’ vices and their own. The bas-bleus of the 


The Great Exhibition { 


| Restoration could listen without wincing to the 
| “Femmes savantes,” and laugh unconcerned at the 
| ** Précieuses” ; and the bowrgeois of Louis Philippe 
in their turn enjoyed without self-application the 
misadventures of M. Jourdain, and proclaimed 
| Louis the Fourteenth a great king for patronizing 
| the author of ‘ Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme.’ 

| Who would have expected, therefore, that 
, Molitre would be in 1851 the subject of angry 
discussions,—and that at the same time when one 
of the most popular writers of the day, George 
Sand, made him the subject of a drama, and sought 
to glorify him on the stage, his memory would be 
once more assailed by the clerical party with as 
much vehemence as if it were not too late to forbid 
‘ Tartuffe’ ? What is there in the present day which 
has caused such diverse minds to revert involun- 
tarily to Molitre? Is there in actual circumstances 
something which recalls Tartuffe to our remem- 
brance /—or can it be, as has been whimsically 
asserted, that there are invisible currents of thought 
which traverse the intellectual atmosphere, calling 
forth the same ideas in many minds and engender- 
ing literary epidemics? In this country, indeed, 
no resurrection of old quarrels would surprise me 
at the present day; for all sorts of ghosts—literary 
and political—which one might have thought laid 
for ever, are daily reappearing,—and we have had 
the advantages of the Feudal System, and even of 
the Inquisition, gravely discussed. Perhaps these 
apparitions of buried errors indicate that the end of 
all things—of all those things that they have en- 
gendered and left behind them—is at hand ; and it 
may be that tyranny and superstition, those prime 
movers in the events of former days, are, like great 
decayed actors, exhibiting themselves once more in 
their decrepitude to their admirers before taking 
their final departure. 

In this case, the first impulse came from your 
side of the Channel,—and you can best judge of 
the causes which suggested the remembrance of 
‘ Tartuffe’ to English minds. Mr. John Oxenford’s 
translation, recently given at the Haymarket, first 
called forth the ire of the ‘‘unco’ righteous” on 
this side of the Channel. M. Veuillot, one of the 
ablest and most vehement pens of a party which 
well knows how to enlist both zeal and talent in its 
service, has undertaken this new crusade against 
Molitre in the Univers or Union Catholique,—and 
aims at no less than stripping him of that title of 
‘grand honnéte homme” which habit constantly 
couples with his name. The admiration of En- 
glishmen for Molitre he attributes, of course, to 
heretical malevolence sympathizing with the pro- 
fane author of ‘Tartuffe’ :—for he will not admit 
that foreigners can appreciate Molitre’s wit or 
genius. ‘One need not go far,” he says, “‘ to find 
out what the English admire and understand in 
‘ Tartuffe’ :—it is just what bourgeois, shop-boys, 
and all the small fry of free-thinkers admire and 
understand in France.” This contempt for the 
suffrage of foreigners is common to all nations, and 
may therefore be excused. For my part, I know 
that the name of Burns, for instance, has become 
for me a word of terror in the mouth of a Scotch- 
man,—never having yet been able to hit on the 
right tone in which to speak of him to his country- 
men. If I express admiration, it is contemptu- 
ously remarked that I cannot possibly have under- 
stood what I affect to admire; and if the most 
trifling criticism is hazarded, a withering glance of 
scorn is the only reply. Silence I have found 
equally offensive. I therefore pass over M. Veuil- 
lot’s idea of our national incompetency in the case 
of Molitre ; but confess that I was startled to read 
‘that the chief object of English students in 
learning French is to be able to read Paul de 
Kock in the original!” 

This remark will give you some idea of the tone 
and temper of M. Veuillot’s attacks. We cannot 
but admit the truth of some of his remarks which 
apply to the obsequiousness of Molitre towards 
his royal patron, and to the disorders of his 
private life,—but all extenuating cireumstances 
are wilfully overlooked. No man can long remain 
uninfluenced by his entowrage and habits of life. 
Surrounding circumstances rub off, if I may use 
the expression, upon the most naturally-elevated 





minds; and like the dyer’s hand, which, accord- 





ing to Shakspeare, keeps the trace of the won 
that it has done, every man preserves — 
less the mark of each concession to which ms 
may have tempted him, and the stoop 
servitude that necessity may have im 
life of Molitre was one which none could ha 
gone through completely uncontaminated “ 
actor’s habits were incompatible with strict not 
of morality—and an actor’s necessities Would not 
suffer him to be a censor of royal vices, Before 
we wonder at the fulsomeness of the i 
lavished on Louis the Fourteenth, we should 
that the king’s favour was the prop while Molitee’s 
pen was the lever with which he moved the world: 
—take away that favour, and he remained power. 
less to fulfil his mission. Can we be surprised 
then, that pitiless to all others he showed himsi 
lenient to his patron’s weaknesses? A story is told 
of Paley (of whom we might ex i 
more than of a player,) that when pressed to pub. 
lish some opinions which he held in opposition jp 
his ecclesiastical superiors, he replied, “I 
afford to have a conscience.” I am far from adyo. 
cating the economy which prompts any man to 
dispense with such an article as conscience,—by; 
surely Molitre’s position was one of those which 
could least allow him to indulge in that luxury 
which an eminent divine with a good benefice 
thought beyond his means. Commentators, too, 
have perhaps sought for, and consequently dis. 
covered, allusions and flatteries which the poet 
never dreamed of. There seems no reason for sup- 
posing, for instance, that ‘ Amphytrion,’ as has 
been asserted, was written to quiet the scruples of 
Louis the Fourteenth by the example of Jupiter, 
If this were true, and that the lines 

Un partage avec Jupiter 

N’a rien du tout qui déshonore 
were written to comfort M. de Montespan, Mo- 
litre would certainly have gone somewhat beyond 
what loyalty required of him. But I rather fancy 
that M. de Montespan required more efficient 
soothing than a poet’s verse,—and that the king 
considered his own good pleasure as good a reason 
of conduct as any precedent in or out of Olympus, 
As regards many expressions of deference and ad- 
miration for the great, we are apt, too, to attach 
to them undue importance. They were often mere 
formuias of courtesy—mere current coins of re- 
spect,—which we are liable to over-value from our 
ignorance of the rate at which they were exchanged 
at the time. It must be so, or the noblest spirits 
of all ages would not have employed them. A day 
may come when the idea of addressing an infant as 
“Your Majesty,” or designating an old gentleman 
as “‘His Grace,” may ap absurd : — yet, 
would posterity be justified in branding as servile 
the honourable men who now use such forms of 
address? The virtues of kings and the munificence 
of patrons recorded in literary dedications meant 
nothing more. The fact that the objects to which 
they were addressed were often unworthy, so far 
from being a proof of the unscrupulous servility of 
the writers, is, in fact, conclusive evidence that 
such encomiums were not valued as we suppose. 
In former days, princes were always imous 
and wise and glorious,—just as now-a-days a Mar- 
quis is Most Noble, or an Earl, Right Honourable. 
The personage to whom a book was dedicated 
was always an “enlightened” patron, in the same 
degree as our correspondents in the present day 
are “ Dear Sir,” whether we like them or not 
Besides, as M. Caussiditre says in his Memoirs, 
(you see that I press all authorities into the service 
of my client, from Paley to M. Caussiditre,}—- 
‘acts should never be separated from their dates. 
If M. Veuillot and his friends, who can afford 
to be independent towards an all-enduring Demo 
cracy, would look at the works of Racine, Boileaa, 
and even Bossuet, they might find pretty nearly 
the same servility which so disgusts them in Mo 
litre. But not to speak of men of letters,—of 
whom M. Veuillot says, with a sweeping severity 
scarcely becoming in a writer, “‘Cette race at 
naturellement servile,”—there were thousands of 
men in other classes—honourable —_ in their day 
and in the eyes of posterity—whose obsequious 
ness towards a the Fourteenth went far beyond 
that of any writer. The Church which tendered its 
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; ay in spite of sin, and styled him the “‘ Most 
sola ‘ eng,” (a far greater flattery, one would 
pose in the eyes of M. Veuillot than any com- 
won with Jupiter,)—the Parliament which re- 
preity the act of legitimation of his children, (the 
e daring violation of every recognized law of 
orality,)—exeuse Molitre far better than any 
ieguments that his admirers can bring forward. 
Put you will say that Tam myself an example 
that mania for disinterring dead questions which 
| noticed in beginning, if I dwell longer on this 


cabjeet,—and I must proceed to one of greater 
i 


‘ ,” as we say here, and which I intended 
iy make the object of my letter:—I mean Madame 
sund’s new drama of ‘ Molivre.’ ’ 

It would scarcely be fair to represent this drama 
shaving proved a failure,—for there are several 
genes and touches of character which must com- 
nnd admiration; but I can safely predict that it 
gil not have the same success as ‘ Claudie’ or as 
‘Frangois-le-Champi.’ The very choice of the sub- 
ject appears to me injudicious. Great writers are 
sot the proper heroes for works of fiction,—the aim 
of which should be to idealize and ennoble, not to 
materialize or lower. Now, to take one of the 
meat minds which have illumined the earth, to 
asbody it, say—as in the present instance—in the 
personage of a jealous husband, and to subject it to 
thecommon occurrences of life, is evidently a de- 
gadation. It seems derogatory to Genius to speak 
nany other language than that of its own immortal 
yolumes. Great writers belong in public esti- 
nation to a distinct race of creators, and cannot 
beteduced at the will of inferior mortals to the 
nik of creatures and become the tools of their 
fncies. Above all, such men should not be re- 
presented in the form which they have themselves 
employed, and in which they have left us the 
sandard —the unattainable standard— of their 

Molitre might, strictly speaking, have 
been made the hero of a novel :—but the author of 
ie ‘Misanthrope’ and ‘L’Ecole des Femmes’ 
should never have been represented as the jealous, 
doubting, doating lover of a young coquette. To 
quote a minor example :—I remember some years 
ago to have read a novel of which I have forgotten 
—I was going to say forgiven—the author, and in 
which Horace Walpole played a prominent part. As 
long a8Walpole was made to act or even talk, things 
rad smoothly enough; but theauthor was not content 
with this, —and forsooth must make him write notes 
and letters. The effect of these Walpole letters, 
written by Mr. , and which read more like 
Sr Horace Mann’s than like those of his witty 
correspondent, was inexpressibly irritating to the 
reader. I do not mean to say that Madame 
Sand’s play produces the same result :—I know no 
one tore worthy—if the thing were possible—to 
write the words which Molitre should speak. 

There is an impression, too, on the mind of the 
spectator that great means have been used for little 
aids. This may be attributed to the circumstance 
ofthe author having almost exclusively built her 
plot on the private life of Molitre. There seems a 
kind of desecration in this :—it is using the vessels 
of the temple for domestic purposes. Why bring 
before the public an incomparable genius to show 
what a humble example would have illustrated as 
well! Molitre himself would not have committed 
sich an error. Had he written Madame Sand’s 
piece, he would probably have entitled it ‘Le Misan- 
thtope Marié’; and, in truth, had Alceste married 
Céhiméne things would have happened just as in 
the Play. The fact is, that for the mass of the 
public (and the theatre it should be remembered 
8 Not for the elect) Molitre is Molitre when he 
8 Writing ‘Tartuffe’ or ‘Les Femmes Savantes,’— 
tot when he isa martyr to jealousy. Then, his name 


8 Aleeste or Arnolphe,—or in more burlesque mood | ha 


Syanarelle or Georges Dandin. Shakspeare is the 

author of ‘Macbeth,’ ‘King Lear’ no ‘ Othello,’ 

~not the man who may have been out deer- 

stealing or have held a horse one day at the door 

ofa theatre. This may explain why literary 

phies are in general interesting only to the 

few who seek in them the explanation of 

their own short-comings and an excuse for their 
own waverings. 

The choice of the subject once admitted,— 


Madame Sand has not handled it as skilfully, 
or even as truthfully, (the two terms are some- 
times synonymous,) as might have been ex- 
pected. As I said before, the jealousy of Molitre 
towards his young wife, Armande Béjart, forms 
the groundwork of the piece, and the difficulties 


and other episodes of his public career are only 
incidentally brought forward. But that jealousy, 
which is so touchingly described in the authentic 


Madame Sand’s composition. Molitre, I suspect, 
had better reasons for complaint.—Armande Béjart 
is during the course of the action represented as a 
young and thoughtless coquette, with the tastes 
and faults of her age, fond of finery and admiration, 
but scarcely deserving the harshness with which 
she is treated by her relatives and the unceasing 
suspicions of her husband. Appearances alone 
are against her; and Molitre’s misfortunes are 
merely those which every man of mature years 
who marries a girl of eighteen must expect,— 
namely, a want of sympathy and of conformity of 
taste in his young wife. This view of matters 
reduces Molitre to the level of a tragic Sganarelle, 
if I may use the expression,—and constitutes a 
grievous want of judgment on the part of the 
author. Nor is this all: Armande Béjart, who 
during the first acts has been merely a frivolous 
flirt, is in the last suddenly transformed into a 
deliberately perfidious woman, who gives the 
death-blow to her husband by showing him—as 
though just received—a love-letter of old date, 
addressed to her by the actor Baron, Molitre’s 
pupil and adopted son. In this letter, Baron, with 
the unscrupulous perfidiousness of passion, had 
underrated and misrepresented his benefactor,— 
who, it must be said in extenuation, was not at that 
time the husband of Armande. This last stroke 
is too much for Molitre :—-who expires, overcome 
by this crowning act of supposed treachery. This 
sudden and unaccountable transformation in one 
of the principal personages is perhaps the heaviest 
dramatic sin in the whole performance,—and one 
which should have been least expected from a writer 
who is in general a careful and consistent deli- 
neator of character. 

The somewhat recherché simplicity of style 
which Madame Sand has adopted lately seems, 
I must add, rather out of harmony with the 
present subject—and better fitted for pastoral 
scenes, like those of ‘Clandie,’ for instance, than 
for the agitated and exciting passages of stage 
life. More action and less sentiment would have 
been more effective at the theatre :—which is not, 
in my humble opinion, a fit place for minute ana- 
lysis. Events and passions—not circumstance and 
feelings—seem the fit themes for the Drama; and 
all traits of character should be (not grossly, in- 
deed, but) rapidly and boldly indicated. Without 
underrating the peculiar talent of the dramatist, 
we may say that it is a pity to see a delicate and 
elegant pen ineffectually striving to produce the 
wholesale results—so to speak—of the stage. It 
seems like writing on a deal board with a crow- 
quill :—the inscription is indistinct, and the instru- 
ment is injured. The commonest knife would have 
carved deep and well. Madame Sand is of another 
way of thinking,—and has cleverly expressed her 
opinion in a dedicatory preface to Alexandre 
Dumas. Her very mode of expression, however, 
implies some doubts and misgivings in her own 
mind. Others, she admits, may combine dramatic 
action with psychological analysis, but she sees no 
reason why those who are less gifted and possess 
only one or other power should be excluded from 
theatrical composition. Modern French dramatists 
ve been generally inclined (and Alexandre Dumas 
at their head) to sacrifice everything to rapidity 
and effect,—and Madame Sand would wish to claim 
for careful and patient analysis of character the 


Instead of correcting the coarseness and slovenly 





which impeded the representation of ‘ Tartuffe’ | 


| 


share in dramatic composition to which it is enti- | 
tled. But it is a bad method of curing men of | Smyth, of 1 
their faults to exhibit to their view the opposite | thirty miles north of Bergen,—Mr. Dunkin, at 
defect,—for they are only disposed to love their | Christiania,—the Astronomer Royal, at Fred- 
own pet failing more exclusively by comparison. | ericksvaem, — Mr. George Humphrey at Chris- 


is likely to engender a school of namby-pamby 
pourtrayers of minutiz, who without her splendid 
talents will perpetuate her defects. The real mode 
of restormg to the elemerits of the Drama their 
due proportion would be, to show them properly 
balanced in a work which should be able at once 
to command interest and stand scrutiny. The real 
mode of honouring Molitre on the stage is, to leave 
to biographers the recital of the woes and wrongs 
that he endured in common with ordinary men, 


conversation between Molitre and his friend | and to represent worthily before succeeding gene- 
Chapelle, reposes on no legitimate grounds in 


rations the ever young productions of his immortal 
genius. 

I had almost forgotten to say, that the piece is 
well got up at the Gatté (a theatre from which one 
would hardly have expected so much),—and that 
Bocage, who acts the principal part, has cleverly 
copied the fine portrait of Molitre by Houdon. 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

AFTER a delay of seven years, the authorities 
having charge of the Westminster improvements 
have begun to take down the old parish work- 
house, standing in the line of the new street. 
The work of renewal will now, it is to be hoped, 
go on somewhat faster,—for the projected thorough- 
fare is one of the most pressing wants of the me- 
tropolis in respect to the course of traffic, while its 
moral necessity as a means of breaking up a 
low neighbourhood is even greater. The houses 
now building in Victoria Street are of a good class. 
Starting at the Abbey and running through the 
districts anciently known as the Almonry and the 
old Mint, the three churches of St. Mark, the Holy 
Trinity, and Christ Church stand in the direct 
line of the new street :—as does also, we must add, 
the long dead wall of the Westminster House of 
Correction. The National Society, it is said, intend 
to erect their great training school in the street; 
and in other ry ee ay the direct way from 
the squares of Belgravia to the Abbey and the 
halls and palaces of legislation— from one of the 
lowest, it will probably become in a few years one 
of the best streets in London. But the question 
occurs,—what will become in the mean time of the 
poor who are driven out of their wretched dwell- 
ings? Is it desirable that the stream of poverty 
should flow into the already over-crowded purlieus 
of St. Giles’s, Whitechapel, Lambeth and Bermond- 
sey? We think not. From their being actually 
domiciled at Westminster, we suppose the means 
of life, such as they are, to these poor people, lie 
in the vicinity. Their removal to other districts, 
therefore, would not only tend to huddle the poor 
together in still narrower , but would carry 
them to some extent away from the scene of their 
daily toils. A few nights ago, it was 
in Parliament that whenever a bill for town 
or city improvements was introduced for the 
sanction of Parliament, which made the removal 
of any poor dwellings a part of its scheme, a clause 
should be inserted compelling the erection on the 
spot of a sufficient number of model houses, to 
afford accommodation to the whole of the displaced 
population. This hint will, we hope, be taken up 
and its principle adopted in all fature bills ; and 
even now it may not be too late for the Westmin- 
ster Improvement Commission to give a practical 
effect to the suggestion, by providing for the erec- 
tion, either in their new street or in its immediate 
vicinity, of a pile of buildings similar to that which 
has succeeded so admirably in the Old St. Pancras 
Road. This would be both a humane and an 
efficient way of improving some of the worst 
features of the locality. 

From Christiania, we see it stated that the 
British Government has announced to that of 
Norway the names of the astronomers whom it 
has commissioned to watch the total eclipse of 
Monday next in Norway and in Sweden. Ac- 
cording to these statements, Dr. Robertson, 
Director of the Observatory at Edinburgh, is to 





make Bergen the field of his observations,—Prof. 
, will observe at a spot about 


tiansand, — and another at Géttenberg.— M. 


style of modern melo-dramatists,—Madame Sand | Antoine D’ Abbadie, the well-known Abyssinian 
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traveller, had also arrived in the Norwegian 
capital, for the same purpose of examining the 
eclipse. 

Our readers curious in such matters will do 
well to examine with care the very curious col- 
lection of autographs, the property of M. A. 
Donnadieu, now on view at Messrs. Puttick & Co.’s 
in Piccadilly. The collection forms a five days’ 
sale,—and is especially rich in French autographs. 
Nor is it devoid of English letters of great value : 
—containing, among other treasures, the supplica- 
tory letter which Monmouth wrote to Lawrence 
Hyde, Lord Rochester, asking that nobleman’s in- 
tercession for his life and pardon.—Another letter 
of the same nature from the Duke to the Queen 
is now on view in one of the glass cases in the 
British Museum. 

The American papers bring melancholy tidings 
relating to the health of the great Transatlantic 
novelist, Mr. Cooper. According to their state- 
ments, his death is ow 4 expected.—Mr. Cooper 
is said to be in his sixtieth year. 

A correspondent sends us the following particu- 
lars respecting John o’Kent,—in answer to the in- 
quiries of our correspondent, Mr. J. Payne Collier, 
in our number of last week [ante, p.772)].—‘‘ There 
are yet many legends current about John o’ Kent 
in the vicinity of Kentchurch, twelve miles from 
Hereford, and twelve from Abergavenny. There 
is a barn, still called John o’ Kent’s Barn, in 
which he is said to have confined all the crows 
which infested a certain field which, when a boy, 
he was desired to watch :—the barn having then 
no roof. There is an aged oak in Kentchurch 
Park, belonging to Col. Scudamore, called John 
o’ Kent’s Oak, to which he is said to have fastened 
his dogs. He is supposed to have sold his soul to 
the Evil Spirit,—the covenant being that John o’ 
Kent should not be buried inside a church, whence 
the enemy could not have taken him. This he 
eluded by being buried under the church wall, half 
inside and half outside of the building, at Grove- 
mont, the adjoining parish to Kentchurch, in Mon- 
mouthshire. I believe that there is something about 
him in Cox’s ‘Monmouthshire,’ but I have not the 
book. The old people about Kentchurch have 
some more tales about the feats of John of Kent. 
I have heard it conjectured that under this name, 
in the character of a wizard, Owen Glendower lurked 
in this neighbourhood for many years; and that here 
two of his daughters were married, one to an ances- 
tor of Col. Scudamore, and another to a Monning- 
ton, of the village so called,—where a tomb sup- 
posed to be his is still shown. I know not what 
authority there is for this conjecture.—Kentchurch 
is a very ancient property of the family of Scuda- 
more, who have been settled there some centuries. 
The present owner is abroad now, but habitually 
resides there. He has a portrait said to be of John 
of Kent.” 

The long pending contest between Mr. Silk 
Buckingham and the East India Company relative 
to his claim for indemnification in respect of the 
losses which he sustained in his character of a 
journalist in consequence of their proceedings 
against him, has, it is stated, been brought to a close 
by the agreement of the Directors to settle on him 
@ pension for the remainder of his life of the amount 
of 400/. a year. 

The Times states that the preliminaries for the 
important undertaking of a railway from Alexan- 
dria to Cairo have been so far settled between 
Nubar Bey, on the part of His Highness the Pasha, 
and Mr. Robert Stephenson, the engineer, that 
arrangements are now in progress for commencing 
it forthwith. 

From Stockholm it is stated that the Austrian 
Government has commissioned M. Dudick, Con- 
servator of the Imperial Library at Vienna, to 
make a careful examination of the numerous and 
important Sclavonic manuscripts carried away from 
Germany by the army of Gustavus Adolphus during 
the Thirty Years War, and deposited in the libraries 
of the Swedish capital,—in search of documents 
relating to the ancient history of Bohemia and 
Moravia. 

We are reminded by the printed petitions of the 
Houses of Parliament of the continued existence 
and activity of Mr. Robert Owen. It is now 





nearly fifty years since this enthusiastic reformer 
undertook the management of the Lanark Mills. 
The effects produced there in less than ten years 
on a somewhat rude and apparently intractable 
race by the wise and kindly policy pursued towards 
them, made, as soon as they were generally known, 
a great sensation among the advocates of popular 
education. Few men have ever received more 
flattering caresses from princes and statesmen 
than were for some years lavished on the suc- 
cessful manager of the Scotch cotton-mills: we 
may also add, that perhaps equally few of those 
who have really conferred benefits on mankind 
have suffered greater neglects in their old age 
than have fallen to his share. Yet, nothing seems 
to shake the benevolent reformer’s confidence in 
his peculiar theories. What he told the world 
thirty years ago, he now repeats to the Parliament 
of England. He has, he says, discovered the one 
social panacea—the certain cure for ‘‘ ignorance, 
poverty, disunion, vice, crime, and their attendant 
miseries :” and this discovery he offers to lay before 
a committee of “‘ scientific and experienced men of 
business in the various great departments of life.” 
Scientific and practical men may smile at this pro- 
posal :—knowing that Mr. Owen’s peculiar plans 
and ideas have been long before the world,—that 
the latter have undergone twenty years of popular 
discussion, and that the former have been practi- 
cally tried in a score of places in England, Ireland 
and America, with the universal result of failure. 
But when these points are remembered to his dis- 
credit, it should not be forgotten that we owe to 
his fervour and philanthropy our present system 
of infant training,—and that to him in a great 
measure is to be ascribed the more humane and 
reasonable methods of teaching which distinguish 
our present schools from those of the last genera- 
tion. There is still a debt of justice due to Mr. 
Owen. We have no wish to see Parliament grant 
a commission of inquiry into his social and philo- 
sophical theories,—that they are inapplicable is in 
part at least shown by their uniform non-success : 
yet we cannot but admire the consistent enthusiasm 
which has outlived the countenance of the great, 
the sympathy of the many, and the sterling devo- 
tion of the few. Mr. Owen gave a new value to 
“kindness” as an element of training ; and 
whenever he quits the scene he will leave the 
world gentler, and in some things wiser, than he 
found it. 





ROYAL ACADEMY OF ARTS, TRAFALGAR SQUARE, 
The EXHIBITION of the ROYAL ACADEMY is NOW 
OPEN.—Admission (from Eight o'clock till Seven), 1s.; Cata- 


logue, 1s. JOHN PRESCOTT KNIGHT, RB.A., Sec. 





BRITISH INSTITUTION, PALL MALL. 

The GALLERY, with a Collection of PICTURES by ANCIENT 
MASTERS and deceased BRITISH ARTISTS, is OPEN DAILY, 
from Ten to Six.—Admission, 1s. ; Catalogue, 1s. 

GEORGE NICOL, Secretary. 


SOCIETY OF PAINTERS -IN WATER-COLOURS.— The 
FORTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION WILL CLOSE, 
at their Gallery, 5, Pall Mall East, on SATURDAY, AUGUST 9. 
—Admit 18.; Catal éd. GEORGE FRIPP, Secretary. 


AMATEURS’ EXHIBITION.— The DRAWINGS, &c. by 
ENGLISH AMATEURS, now ON VIEW, from Ten till Dusk, 
daily, at the Gallery, No. 121, Pall Mall (opposite the Opera Colon- 
nade), must positively be DISPERSED in a few days. Artists, 
English and Foreign, are admitted Free. 











LICHFIELD HOUSE GALLERY, 13, St. James's uare.— 

ENERAL EXHIBITION of PICTURES, by the LIVING 
PAINTERS of the SCHOOLS of ALL COUNTRIES, under the 
patronage of the most Cogn Patrons of the Fine Arts on 
the Continent and in England ; of the Marquis of Lansdowne, the 
Earls of Eglintoun and Malmesbury, Lord Northwick, and others. 
OPEN, daily, from Ten to Eight o'clock. _ On Mondays, from Ten 
to Six o’clock ; and in the Evenings of this day, lighted with gas, 
from Eight to Eleven o'clock. Admittance, ls, 


The TOTAL ECLIPSE of the SUN.—ROYAL POLYTECHNIC 
INSTITUTION.—A POPULAR LECTURE on this subject, 
ILLUSTRATED by a series of interesting DIAGRAMS, is given 
by Dr. Bachhoffner, daily at Three, and every evening. at Nine 
o'clock, in addition to the other SCIENTIFIC LECTURES, 
EXHIBITIONS, &c. 


THE GREAT EXHIBITION AND THE ROYAL POLY- 
TECHNIC INSTITUTION.—All the MOST INTERESTING 
DEPOSITS at the GREAT EXHIBITION will, in turn, be 

r & ON YTECHNIC an 


ON. > 
of the MINERALS at the Great Exhibition, includi 
CIOUS GEMS, CRYSTALLISATIONS, &c., by J. H. Pe 
Esq.—POPULAR LECTURE by Dr. Bachhoffner on the TO 
>t v ROTATION of the EARTH, ex- 
LT’S Experiments.—The great economy of 
oy GAS explained.—A LECTURE on the HISTORY 
by Frederick Chatterton, Esq., with Vocal Illustra- 
ERIES OF SPLENDID DISSOLVING VIEWS. 
—DIVER and DIVING BELL, &c. &c.—Admission, 18.; ools, 
Half-price.—Open daily from half-past Ten till Five, and every 
evening from Seven till half-past Ten. 

















The ORIGINAL DIORAMA 
snd bb feat high, rerteeontine MOU IN 
an r i, Tt £T 
an Eruption ;and the ROY 41, CASTLE of STOLZEN 
the Khine, with various effects. Admission to both Pictuce 
oe | ens under twelve years, half-price. Open 
en 1X, 


GALLERY OF ILLUSTRATIO 


t's Park.—NOW py. 





only 
a 
N, 14, R Street, 
OVERLAND MAIL to INDIA exhibians 
0! —, Cintra, the T; Teri 
Malta, Algiers, Alexandria, Caifo, Suez, fe'gt 
Madras, Calcutta, and the magnificent Maussie® 
Mehal,” the exterior b Tmoonlight, the ben i 
way, and the Foren interior, ligitted by c and te 
lamps, is NOW OPEN DAILY, at Twelve, Three and Bight 
open half-an-hoy: 


o’clock.—Admission, 1s,, 28. 6d. and 3s. Doors 
before each representation. 

JERUSALEM and the HOLY LAND.—NOTICE— 
DIORAMA with GRAND SACRED Vocal. Muse Ou 
Great Masters, under the direction of Mr. J. H. Tae LS 
accompanied by him on the Organ, and which daily receives ike 
most cordial arrretee of attentive and fashionable Audiences 
is JERUSALEM and the HOLY LA painted under the 

W. Beverly, from authentic Sketches b Mr. W. 
Bartlett, at the ST. GEORGE'S GALLERY, HIDE PARK 
CORNER. — Daily, at Twelve, Three, and Eight O'clock. 

Reserved Seats, 28; Stalls, 22. 6d. a 


Admission, 1s. ; 








SCIENTIFIC 


SOCIETIES. 

AsIAtic.—June 21.—The Right Hon. H. Ma. 
kenzie in the chair.—Mr. Pote read his paper ‘Qn 
the Oriental Origin and Civilization of Mexico, 
He affirmed that thirty years of close research had 
established the fact, of which he was prepared tp 
offer tangible evidence, that not Mexico only but 
Egypt and Etruria, no less than the rest of the 
civilized world, were indebted for their earliest 
occupation and civilization to Central Asia; and 
that this was demonstrable, amongst other matters, 
by the absolute identity of language over the globe 
at an early period, as shown by the proper name 
the records and traditions of every country, and to 
an extent that went far to vindicate the first verse 
of the 11th chapter of Genesis. He challenged 
freely the severest scrutiny, for which he wa 
ready at any time to afford every facility, into the 
history and philology of early Egypt, for instance 
whose very name and all its institutions were 
demonstrably Eastern, and explainable only by its 
ancient tongue which, -with its Heptanomic 
varieties, was no less than the Coptic undeniably 
Oriental, as a very slight examination would 
evince. The same would be with equal certainty 
asserted of the cuneiform Assyrian inscriptions; as 
evident in the cases of the man-lion and man-bull; 
the obelisk, he distinctly affirmed, of Ninyas, who 
first took from his Persian conqueror and victim 
the name of Sardanapalus, (and these two reigns 
supplied a mournful hiatus in history), the proper 
name of the Oubnu, deciphered by Mr. Birch, and 
the whole series of inscriptions now in London; all 
of these being in alphabetic characters, and writ- 
ten in a language still extant. A. series of seven 
cognate tongues, with three dialects additional, 
all traceable to the earliest, and all extant to this 
hour, would suffice to prove his last assertions to 
any one who would learn the characters and con- 
sult the vocabulary. He then recited a passage of 
the lost Toltek language, as given by Humboldt, 
with the translation and singular grammatical 
form, which he doubted not some of the 
learned scholars around him would ize. 
The characters copied from a skeleton’s collar at 
Chi Chen were then exhibited. A close inspec 
tion affirmed them to belong to the cases of the 
Girnar lat ; but this Mr. Pote questioned, and 
declared them to be almost wholly Indian, of the 
second and fifth centuries B.c., from alphabets in 
his own possession,—and referred the audience to 
a collection lying accidentally on the table fresh 
from the Society’s printer, where he doubted not 
they would be found ata a. Four i 
tions, from Iacbey and Kabah, taken by t 
daguerreotype, were then put forward, and their 
identity with characters from various parts of 
India, Siam, Ava and Java shown. The 
also, were paralleled by one from Sir Stamford 
Raffles’s work on Java. A profusion of evidence, 
in shape of translations and remarkable coine- 
dences of rites and traditions, was then offered. 
They include the mystic words of Eleusis; three 
Etruscan sentences; some Irish traditions; 
Round Towers and their origin ; explanations 
Biblical passages, as the dying words and prophecy 
of Jacob ; the obscurest passages of Ezekiel ; the 
derivation of MaHoMED and TERMaGaNT, or Tatat 
words, the latter signifying Moloch ; and extracts 
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= Ovid, bearing singularly on the Head and 
ina OFit an sr The Taticonian, &c., 
Mexicans. All were referable to a system and 
of Aborientals the Hebrew Mikedem, whose 
nonument, now first deciphered, showed them to 
ave come “from the East” immediately after 
the Deluge, by both land and water to Assyria, 
and the African shore, to have formed the 
inc canal, and sailing to the Orinoco first, 
ghere their inscription was copied by Von Hum- 
polit, to have finally settled, one r- at least, 
in! Mexico. The inscriptions o eg Petra, 
mis, Orinoco,-and Yucatan; the Mississippi 
pounds and name ; fragments from the Caspian, 
gd the names spread over every country of the 
yorld, and intelligible geographically and histori- 
ally in the above class of languages, and those 
alone of the world, were sufficient and obvious 
evidence of the facts asserted. 

July 5.—Prof. H. H. Wilson in the chair.— 
The paper read was ‘An Account of the Opening 
of a Number of Topes in Central India,’ by Major 
4. Cunningham, at the beginning of this year. A 
tope is a solid, hemispherical building, greatly 

ing in size, dedicated either to the celes- 
tial Buddha, the Great First Cause, or to one of 
his mortal emanations, and frequently containing 
bone relics. They are generally placed in groups. 
In the vicinity of Sanchi, the locality of Major 
Cunningham’s operations, they are numerous; and 
the diameter of the different topes varies from 
106 to 6 feet. The hemisphere which composes 
them either rests upon a plinth close to the ground, 
or is raised upon a cylindrical mass of greater or 
less elevation. Those which are mere hemispheres 
to be the most ancient; and as we advance 

in time, a greater height was given to the support- 
ing cylinder. The writer stated that little had 
been hitherto done in examining these ancient 
works in Central India. Plans and drawings of 
the Bhilsa tope, the largest of the Sanchi group, 
had been published by Capt. J. D. Cunningham 
in the Bengal Journal; andLieut. Maisey was now 
engaged, by order of the Court of Directors, in 
illustrating the building and its beautiful gateway 
by drawings, of whose value the writer spoke in 
terms of high praise :—but no systematic attempt 
had been made to investigate their contents. 
A fine plate of this gateway forms the title-page to 
Fergusson’s ‘Illustrations of Indian Architecture.’ 
Major Cunningham joined Lieut. Maisey in January 
last; and they proceeded to make excavations into 
several of the topes, béginning at the top, and 
penetrating perpendicularly downwards, so as to 
preserve the external appearance uninjured. Thirty 
in all were opened, and relics obtained from ten of 
them,—although it appeared that some of the topes 
had been already opened by the villagers. Those 
in which no relics were found he believes to have 
been dedicated to Adi Buddha, the Great First 
Cause, who is Light,—and is typified by pairs of 
eyes placed on each of the four sides of the build- 
ings. Those containing relics were dedicated either 
to Sakyamuni, who died B.c. 543,—or to the other 
t sages,—or else to the illustrious disciples of 
ddha who, through superior sanctity, had ob- 
tained a complete absorption into the divine 
esence. The relics found in these topes were 
inclosed in elegantly shaped boxes of steatite, 
which were placed in other square stone boxes, 
with the names of the saints whose relics were in- 
Closed written upon the covers with ink, in well- 
defined characters, of the alphabet used in the 
inscriptions of Asoka,—now well known as de- 
ciphered by the late Mr. James Prinsep. No 
undoubted relic of the great Sakya himself was 
found,—though the Major fully believes that a 
minute fragment of bone which he found in a 
} pore box, together with stone beads and scraps 
gold, is that of the sage. The box had an in- 
scription on it in ink, but it was so much peeled 
off as to be quite illegible. Bones of the two 
disciples of Sakya—named Sariputra and Maha 
Mogaléna—were found in two topes, each contain- 


Ing the associated relics of these two sages, who 
are known as the right and left hand disciples of 
ya; and the names are very plainly inscribed 


on the relic-boxes, The next in importance were 


priest, who conducted the proceedings of the 
third convocation, held in 247 B.c., and de- 
scribed in the fifth chapter of the great Bud- 
dhist chronicle, in the Pali language, entitled 
the Mahawanso. These were found in two topes. 
The next in interest are the relics of the Mis- 
sionaries who were despatched to various countries 
for the propagation of the faith after the conclu- 
sion of the third convocation; and of these we 
have two, who are mentioned in the Mahawanso 
as being sent to the Himalaya region. Major 
Cunningham remarks on the value of these 
discoveries as completely authenticating the nar- 
rative of the great Pali chronicle mentioned 
above,—the most valuable historical document we 
possess in relation to ancient India. The inscrip- 
tions are all very short, but they are numerous, 
amounting to about 240. All of them were care- 
fully copied. They record the names of the cities 
and people of India as they were at the epoch of 
Alexander and his succesors. They prove unmis- 
takeably the predominance of the Buddhist reli- 
gion by the names peculiar to that faith ; and they 
establish the existence of the Buddhist triad of 
Buddha, Dharma, and Sangha by the frequent 
occurrence of names containing these words. The 
bas-reliefs found exhibit the adoration of topes, of 
the bo-tree, and of wheels; processions escorting 
relic-boxes, ascetic life in the woods, representing 
sramans and sramanas in the various acts of medi- 
tation, &c. The paper concluded by stating the 
writer’s conviction that Sanchi was the Chetiyagiri 
of the Mahawanso. 


INSTITUTE OF BritisH ARCHITECTS.—June 30. 
—Prof. Cockerell, V.P. in the chair.—‘On An- 
cient Roman Roads and Modern British Railways,’ 
by the Rev. R. Burgess, B.D.—Adverting histo- 
rically to the successive labours of the Roman 
Emperors in the formation and repair of roads in 
Rome and its provinces, the lecturer showed that 
a continuous roadway existed from the wall of 
Antoninus in North Britain, to Rome, and thence 
to Jerusalem ;—a distance of 3,655 miles, exclu- 
sive of a sea passage of 85 miles ; and in illustra- 
tion of the character of the Roman roads, he 
selected for description the Via Appia, one of the 
twenty-nine roads which diverged from the Impe- 
rial City,—quoting particularly the description of 
it by Procopius, and referring generally to the 
account given by Vitruvius of the various kinds of 
roads and their respective formation. Comparing 
the modern British railways with those ancient 
ways, he dwelt on their general similarity in the 
directness of their course, their level surface, and 
the severance of natural obstacles in order to attain 
those objects. He minutely compared the great ma- 
sonic works on the Via Appia with the High Level 
Bridge at Newcastle, the Tweed Viaduct at Ber- 
wick, and the Britannia and Conway Bridges ; 
arriving at the conclusion that one hundred such 
works as the great substructure of the Appian way 
at Arici would hardly equal in cubic contents and 
probable cost the four great works in question. He 
adverted to the enormous cost of these modern 
structures,—observing that the charges for land, 
law and parliamentary expenses were unknown 
to the Romans ; and expressed, in conclusion, the 
assurance that our own superiority consisted more 
in mental power and scientific knowledge than in 
the mere application of unskilful labour. In the 
discussion which ensued, the general importance 
of improved communication, as evinced in the 
present congress of all nations, was especially 
referred to; and among matters of detail, the 
various systems of paving recently adopted in the 
metropolis were discussed.—The Chairman pro- 
posed a vote of thanks to Mr. Burgess,—and ad- 
journed the meeting till November. 


BoranicaL.—July 4.—Mr. G. E. Dennes in the 
chair.—Mr. J. T. Syme exhibited one of the 
various forms or sub-species usually grouped under 
the name of Ranunculus aquatilis, which had been 
collected by that gentleman at Guillon Links, 
Haddingtonshire, early in June.—Mr. Syme and 
others had referred this form either to R. Baudotii 
(Batrachium marinum of Fries) or to R. confusus 
of Grenier and Godron’s ‘ Flore de France’;—two 















easily distinguished from some varieties still usu- 
ally joined with the typical R. aquatilis. 
MEETING FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 

Tuvrs. Botanical, 8. 





British AssociaTioN.—We have received the 
following from Mr. Tyndall, in correction of our 
report of his remarks in Section A. following Prof. 
Walker’s paper ‘On the Influence of the Earth’s 
Magnetism on the Pendulum of Foucault’ [see 
ante, p. 776).—‘“‘ The notion that the oscillating 
pendulum was influenced by diamagnetism was 
Prof. Chevallier’s,—not mine. I expressed my be- 
lief that diamagnetism has no measurable influ- 
ence ; but I thought it very possible that electric 
currents might be induced in the oscillating mass, 
which, acted on by the earth’s magnetism, might 
produce the observed aberrations. In —— 
of this idea I cited an experiment of Mr. Fara- 
day’s,—and suggested a ball of ivory, or of stone, as 
a means of releasing the experiment from this pos- 
sible cause of disturbance. The arrestation of 
pieces of metal, to which allusion has been made, 
I stated to be the result of induction, not of ‘ dia- 
magnetic action.’ ” 





PINE ARTS 


Frve-Art Gossrp.—We have had more than one 
occasion to notice a new application in England of 
the art of block-printing. Among the Venetians 
in the sixteenth century, the method was chiefly 
limited to the reproduction of chiar-oscuro; and 
by its means we have had transmitted to us the 
motives of many a celebrated master,—the copies 
looking often like the finished tinted drawings for the 
pictures. The present resurrection of this method 
has for its object the supply of means for the mul- 
tiplication and circulation, at a moderate cost, of 
fac-similes of some of the most renowned pictures 
in existence. Among its practitioners, Herr Kron- 
heim has entitled himself to no small share of com- 
mendation for his rendering on a large scale of a 
copy from the celebrated picture at Antwerp of 
the ‘ Descent from the Cross,’ by Rubens. When 
it is considered how many blocks must be necess 
sary to convey the numerous tints,—and where 
the extreme exactitude with which, to speak tech- 
nically, these must be registered, so that there 
shall be a perfect coincidence of the parts to 
produce uniformity in the whole is taken into 
account,—the completeness exhibited in this ex- 
ample by Herr Kronheim demands no ordinary 
praise.—Nor do the mechanical aids thus em- 
ployed interfere with the more artistic require- 
ments. A minute inspection would lead to the 
belief that many parts of the surface—the flesh 
tints more especially—had been wrought with the 
hand :—the results being such as are seen in the 
works of our miniature painters. These effects, 
however, are produced by subtleties in the pro- 
cess, whose aim—as has been stated—is, by me- 
chanical agency, to simulate pictures and make 
accessible to the million the knowledge of the 
leading treasures of Art. As an agent in thus 
diffusing a taste for Art at a moderate outlay, this 
application of the powers of block-printing must 
be regarded with great interest. 

Mr. Agnew, of Manchester, calls our attention 
to a slip of the pen in which we attribute to 
Mr. Grundy, of Manchester, the merit of the com- 
mission to Mr. Pyne for the Lake pictures, — 
instead of to himself.—It is, we believe, now some 
years ago that Mr. Agnew, attracted by the par- 
ticular excellencies of one of Mr. Pyne’s 
landscapes in the Suffolk Street Exhibition, fore- 
saw with the prophetic eye of taste that the painter 
of the picture before him was an artist admirably 
adapted for the illustration of the beautiful lake 
scenery of Cumberland and Westmoreland. Mr. 
Agnew was, we understand, then personally a 
stranger to Mr. Pyne :—he bought, however, the 
picture that pleased him, and gave the painter a 
commission for twenty-five pictures of certain sizes 
at his own price. Mr. Pyne has worked up to 
this liberal spirit on the part of Mr. Agnew,— 
and the result has been the twenty-five pictures 








the relics of Magaliputra, the Buddhist high 


very nearly allied plants,— and neither of them 


recently on view at Messrs. Graves’s in Pall Mall, 
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and now on view at Messrs. Jennings’s in Cheap- 
side.—Mr. Pyne in these pictures has added to 
his reputation as an artist, and to the fame of our 
English school of landseape-painting. To call 
him an imitator of Mr. Turner would be to do 
him injustice. He has thoroughly studied the 
works of that great gp ine with true spirit, 
not with servility. e do not find that he plays 
any of those tricks with mileage and architecture 
which Mr. Turner has done. He sees a landsca; 
with the eye of a poet,—and renders it with the 
fidelity of a geographer and the skill of a practised 
painter. He has his drawbacks, notwithstanding : 
—he is apt to be thin and cold. 

We do not hear as yet of many commissions to 
artists as a result of the very striking exhibition of 
sculpture this year at the Palace of Glass and in 
the Royal Academy—in which our own school 
takes so satisfactory a part. Our readers know, 
we believe, that Mr. Lough has got a commission 
to execute in marble his group of the Archangel 
Michael subduing the embodied principle of Sin :— 
and we learn now that Mr. Gladstone has given a 
similar commission to Mr. A. Munro for his group 
of ‘ Francesco e Paolo di Rimini.’ 

Mr. Charles Marshall’s excellently painted 
Diorama of a Tour through Europe has been 
removed to Leicester Square, in consequence of 
the appropriation of its former place of exhibition, 
the Concert-Room of Her Majesty’s Theatre, to 
Mr. Lumley’s own musical purposes. As these 
pictorial Exhibitions are becoming—as we have 
heretofore pointed out—an educational feature,— 
it is worth stating to Mr. Marshall’s honour that 
he has put free admissions at the disposal of all 
the public schools,—and many masters, we are 
assured, have availed themselves of his liberality 
to give a more lively and impressive character to 
their geographical teaching. 

Mr. Dominic Colnaghi writes to us as follows : 
—‘‘In last week’s Atheneum you give an account 
of a sale at Sotheby’s, in which was a bust by 
Roubiliac, called by you a portrait of Martin 
Foulkes. The bust was bought by me :—and is 
the portrait of Roubiliac himself. It is a very fine 
— of the peculiar talent of that singularly 

ver artist.”—Is Mr. Colnaghi right? Did 
Roubiliac ever execute a bust of himself,—and is 
not the bust in question really the bust of Martin 
Foulkes? We could have wished that Mr. Col- 
naghi had told us whence he derived the fact that 
Roubiliac ever modelled his own bust. No such 
bust, either in plaster or in marble, occurs in the 
four days’ sale Catalogue of Roubiliac’s works and 
effects now before us,—but a bust of Martin 
Foulkes does ;—and, if we mistake not, a plaster 
east of this very bust may be seen over one of 
the eases of the Print-Room of the British Museum, 
where it is shown to the curious as the likeness 
of Martin Foulkes. 

A prospectus has been sent to us by Mr. C. 
Bruce Allen setting forth certain plans for a new 
school of Art for the better education of artist-work- 
men. The idea would seem to have been sug- 
gested by the obvious difference which may be 
traced, in many of the art-manufactures now ex- 
hibiting at the Crystal Palace, between the work 
-of the conceiving mind and that of the executing 
hand. Receiving no systematic education in Art, 
our workmen almost of necessity fail to carry out 
the ideas set before them,—and indeed aim only at 
@ prosaic adherence to the forms of the model. 
Formerly the artizan was himself an artist. The 
assistants of Gibbons, the workmen of Wren and 
Inigo Jones, evidently wrought with their heads 
as well as with theirhands. The masons who built 
York Minster and Canterbury Cathedral certainly 
stood on a higher level in intelligence than work- 
then of the present day. The stal of Charles I. 
at Charing Cross was carved by a stone-mason. 
Metal-workers, wood-carvers, decorative painters, 
stone-masons, and many other classes of workmen 
‘would obviously increase the value of their labour 
by passing through such a course of training as 
the tus before us suggests. The mode in 
which the objects proposed may be accomplished, 
says the document in question, will be “by the 
daily attendance of the artist-workman at conve- 





nient and stated hours at the school, where he will 


be required to make copies in stone or other mate- 
rial, according to his trade, of some well-known and 
approved model, He will commence with some 
very simple object, comprehending but a few parts, 
—as (supposing him to be a carver in stone) the ver- 
miculations in a quoin stone, or a leaf or flower 
by Gibbons from St. Paul’s, or some simple foliage 
from one of our cathedrals or churches, where it 
is found as the artist of old left it. He will be 


pe | made to repeat this again and again till his carving 


evinces that he begins to appreciate the work be- 
fore him. To aid him in this, the most striking 
merits of the model will be pointed out to him by 
the teacher ; and when finished, his shortcoming or 
his success fully explained. He will be required 
to proceed in this way from the most simple to 
the more difficult,—and till he is found to have so 
far educated his eye as to be able to see for himself 
how near he is to his model. When thus far ad- 
vanced, the teacher will point out to him, step by 
step, the principles which guided the artist in the 
production of the original work (for the true artist 
will always be found to have obeyed the laws which 
govern his art),—for he will then be in a fit state 
to receive such information. By this means the 
mind of the workman will be roused to a conscious- 
ness of its uses and powers, and he will in no long 
time discover that however ably and readily his 
hand moves, the constant and intelligent workings 
of his mind will assist it, and convert what is now 
but too often a toil—a dull mechanism, ending in 
dead matter—into pleasure and delight.”—Mr. 
Allen expresses his desire to receive the sugges- 
tions of his architectural and artistic brethren as 
to further details, so as to give to his scheme the 
widest possible sphere of usefulness. 





MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA, COVENT GARDEN. 

SUBSCRIPTION NIGHT, MONDAY NEXT, July 28th.—In 
compliance with the general wish of the Subscribers, a Subscrip- 
tion Night will be given on MONDAY, July 2s, in lieu of the last 
Saturday of the Subse tion (viz. Saturday, Sept. 13). All Ivories 
one Lm therefore for Saturday Sept. 13 will be available for 

at night. 

On MONDAY, July 28, will be performed Meyerbeer’s Grand 
Opera ‘LE PROHETE,’ the principal characters by Madame 
Viardot, Madame Castellan, Herr Formes, Signor Tagliafico, 
Signor Mei, Signor Soldi, Signor Stigelli, Signor Polenini, and 
Signor 0.—Com r, Director of the Music, and Conductor, 
Mr. Costa.— Applications for Boxes, Tickets and Stalls to be made 
at the Box Office of the Theatre, and at Messrs. Cramer, Beale & 
Co. ; Messrs. Bailey & Moon, and Messrs. Jullien & Co. BR , 
street; Mr. Sams, St. James’s-street; Mr. Mitchell, Mr. Hook- 

am, Messrs. Ebers & Co., and Mr. RK. W. Ollivier, Old Bend- 
street; Mr. Allcroft, Messrs. Andrews & Co., Messrs. Leader & 
Cocks, Mr. Hammond, Mr. Chappell, Mr. Case, Messrs. Camp- 
bell, Ransford & Co., and Mr. C. Ullivier, New Bond-street; Mr. 
Dyte, Strand; Mr. Ryan, Orchard-street; and Messrs. Keith, 
Prowse & Co. Cheapsi 


ide. 
pare} NIGHT OF ‘LA GAZZA LADRA.’—On TUESDAY 
Rossini's favourite Crea, : . 
Madame Grisi ; Lucia, Mdlle. Cotti; Pippo, Mdlle. Angri; Fer- 
i Signor Ciaflei (his first ap- 


July 29, will be performed (for the first time this Season), 
‘LA GAZZA DRA.” Ninetta, 


nando, Signor Tamburini ; Giannetto, § ei 
in that ch ter); Fabrizio, Signor Ly ~ 4 Isacco, 
Signor Stigelli; Giorgia, Signor Polonini; and Podesta, Signor 


mooni. 

GRAND EXTRA NIGHT.—‘Lucrezia Borgia’—Scene from 
‘La Prova d'un Opera Seria’—Grand Act of ‘ Roberto il Diavolo’— 
Grisi, Angri, Castellan, and Viardot ; Mario, Tamberlik, Tambu- 
rini, Formes, and Roneoni.—On THURSDAY NEXT, July 3ist, 
a grand combined entertainment will be given, commencing with 
Donizetti’s Opera, ‘LUCREZIA BORGIA,’  Lucrezia, Mdlle. 
Grisi; Maffio Orsini, Mdlle. Angri; Alfongo, Signor Ronconi (his 
first appearance in that character in England); Don Gazella, 
Signor Rommi ; Kustighello, Signor Soldi ; Gubetta, Signor Tagli- 
afico ; Astolfo, Signor Polonini; Vitelozzo, Signor Mei ; and Gen- 
naro, Signor Mario. The Grand Chorus of meoqees in the Prologue 
will be accompanied by a Military Band in addition to the Orches- 
tra, the princi vocal being sung by Signori Rommi, Mei, 
Soldi, Polonini, Tagliafico, aud Mdlle. Angri.—After which, the 
celebrated COMIC SCENE from "LA PROVA d'un OPERA 
SERIA, by Madame Viardot and Signor Tamburini.—To conclude 
with the GRAND ACT of Meyerbeer’s Opera, * ROBERTO IL 

IAVOLO, including the Duett by Signor Stigelli and Herr 
Formes ; the Duett by Herr Formes and Madame Castellan ; the 
Duett by Signor Tamberlik and Herr Formes ; the Grand Trio by 
Madame Castellan, Herr Formes, and Signor Tamberlik ; and the 
celebrated Scene of the Nuns, by Mdlle. Louise Taglioni and the 
Corps de Ballet, in the grand Cloister Scene.—Composer, Director 
of the Music, and Conduetor, Mr. Costa. 

Stalls, Boxes, and Tickets for Monday, Tuesday, or Thursday 
may be secured at the Theatre, and of the principal Libraries and 
Music-sellers. 








Sacrep Harmonic Socrery.—The extra per- 
formances given by the Sacred Harmonic Society, 
for the purpose of affording the crowds now in 
London an opportunity of hearing favourite Ora- 
torios, have not called for review. Yesterday 
week, however, a new attraction was imparted to 
‘The Messiah,’ by the return of Madame Clara 
Novello as principal soprano. This lady’s voice 
may be said to have gained rather than lost during 
her absence from London. It is, of the two, more 
powerful than formerly, without its former com- 
pass, sweetness and purity being in the least im- 
paired :—her articulation, too, appears to us bolder 





and clearer than it used to be, and her — 
neater in some points,—the shake especn rea 
execution Madame Novello is too volictent 
display :—at all events, it was yesterday rt 
exhibited in one or two cadences and mt 
florid than Handelian,—for the last of whid 
lady was called to order by a part of her aude 
We are not among those who prohibit al] oTmamen: 
of music notoriously written with left fr 
ornament. We know that what may be eae” 
strict Germans—Gluck, Beethoven, Weber api 
Mendelssohn—provided against vocal decoratig: 
in their compositions, and that in their 

it is presumptuous and offensive to apply it, But 
we also know that Handel and Mozart had a tough 
of Italian humour in their compositions,—and tha, 
that as regards their music a wholesale Protest 
against embellishment is virtually a 
against the completion of their intentions* g, 
much truth and pedantry are now-a-days mixej 
up in the consideration of this matter, that th: 
case from time to time claims re-statement, Bu: 
that purity of style may be observed, it is eagentis) 
that limit should be defined. Every ornament is 
not alike warrantable ; and while we do not, like 
certain of our contemporaries, rail agai 

Clara Novello for singing Handel traditionally— 
that is, with occasional embroideries—we 
against the taste of those applied by her, as he. 
longing to no style or period,—and all the ley 
defensible as emanating from the good musicign 
which she is known to be. We have never heani 
Miss Dolby and Mr. Sims Reeves sing so finely a 
at this performance. Herr Formes is alike w. 
finished and undevout in sacred music, After 
having shown promise of progress, we trust that 
he is not going to stop short. 





Her Masesty’s THEATBE.—Besides the rumours 
noted elsewhere, some of which may belong to 
the province, of Romance,—Her Majesty's Theatre 
has also this week treated London with 
reality,—we allude to MM. Scribe and Auber’ 
last opera, ‘La Corbeille d’Oranges.’ To this 
‘* Corbeille” the English public have “given the 
basket,” as the German phrase runs, —few new 
works having been received with such utter im 
difference. Nor was better reception merited, We 
owe to MM. Scribe and Auber too many of our 
liveliest operatic pleasures not to state the fact 
with regret,—and the statement shall stand in 
lieu of detail, analysis or comparison. A dead 
butterfly is not to be broken on the wheel. The 
story of a Maltese orange-woman (Mdlle. Albom), 
who watches over her lost child (Mdlle. Nau), and 
who by means of secret knowledge compels the 
above lost child’s noble protectors (Mdlle. Feller 
and Signor Scapini) to give her to a certain young 
official, Rodolpho (Signor Calzolari), is too old, to 
extravagant, and too puerile to merit further nar- 
ration. When we say that the bretto has not in- 
spired M. Auber, all is told that need be told 
of the music. By the execution, no less than 
by the cast, it would appear that the manage 
ment of Her Majesty's Theatre had_ expe 
little from ‘La Corbeille.’ Signor Scapini, 4 
stranger to us, and intrusted with the principal 
bass part, does not rise above the average of the 
persons that figure in a third opera-house ina 
second-rate Italian town. Thus much of theo 
and its general execution ; but we must dwell on 
one feature of its performance by which we have 
been surprised, we mean the effect produced by 
Malle. Alboni in the personification of Zerlina, 
which is said to have earned for her rapturous 
applause in Paris—her final bravura having beet 


* It is surely unnecessary to point out that the applies 
tion of ornament must be closely and delicately rest ; 
that while phrases of deep emotion and passion must be 
left to the power of pure declamation, passages of sentiment 
may be graced with elegance and discretion. A note addec 
to ‘ Total Eclipse’ would be insupportable,—while an inspl- 
ration on the pause at the close of ‘Rejoice greatly’ #™ 
harmony, not discord, with the song itself. Thus, any 
change of ‘Or sai che l’onore’ in ‘ Don Giovanni’ W 
revolt the most liberal of hearers :—while we cannot ~ 4 
the andante to ‘Dove sono’ properly sung without 6 
delicate and well-fancied changes. The nicety of t 
demanded for the right imagination and adjustment 
these makes it all the more necessary that ornament “4 
be admitted and studied as a science, not discouraged 
an excrescence and an offence. 
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peciall mmended as the ne plus ultra of execu- 
ire a. The cabaletta itself, a string of 
erogenous passages without colour or con- 
‘op, is not susceptible of much effect,—but 
ni’s singing of it is merely correct, 

= - Throughout the opera, indeed, her 
ging Was strangely feeble, languid, and often- 
gues inaudible. In extending and equalizing her 
ice we fear that Mdlle. Alboni has been subject 
ip the universal law on such occasions, and that 
is the process her tones have lost vivacity and 
all power. In brief, it may be truly said 
es the composer has failed in adding another 
i to his list and the ee: —— cha- 
to her repertory in this ‘Corbeille d’Oranges.’ 
or ert who has invented so much, the 
gilure is of little consequence ;—but it is unlucky 
jr the charming ex-contralto that she should be 
jast charming and popular (as is certainly the 
so far as London is concerned,) in the first 
which has been written expressly for 

ier display since she assumed the style and title 


ds prima donna. 





Puxcn’s PLAYHOUSE.—A new piece, translated 
fom the French, under the title of ‘My Wife’s 
Future Husband,’ was produced on Monday, with 
moderate success. It is preceded by a prologue 
which the two heroes Hal Fresco (Mr. Davis) 
ad Mr. Timkins (Mr. Rogers) meet at the same 

, each with the same purpose, that of shooting 
himself for the love of the same lady. They hap- 

however, to be cousins,—and each entitled to 
50000. ; but Mr. Jones (Mr. Tilbury) guardian of 
Matilda (Miss Maskell) will not permit her mar- 
riage to any one with less than 10,0007. Here- 
won ensues a compromise. Suicide is for awhile 
wstponed ; and the rivals toss up for the lady,— 
the winner to marry and possess her for one 
twelvemonth, then to shoot himself and leave the 
vidow and the fortune to the survivor. The plot 
ofthe main piece consists in the terror of the 
husband, Hal Fresco, at the year’s end,—and the 
arival of the terrible Timkins to demand the 
fulfilment of the contract. The fear of Hal Fresco 
is, however, exaggerated by his representative.— 
The solution of the difficulty may be readily sur- 
nised. Timkins has found another love, Charlotte 
(Miss E. Romer),—and is therefore willing to let 
Hal Fresco off on easy terms.—This trifle has been 
adapted to the stage by Mr. Augustus Mayhew 
and Mr. Sutherland Edwards. 





RicsMonD THEATRE.—On Monday last, an espe- 
dally literary audience was again attracted down 
to this pretty suburban theatre, to witness the 
second public appearance of Miss Edith Heraud. 
The part chosen on this occasion—that of Julia in 
Mr, Sheridan Knowles’s play of ‘The Hunchback’ 
was one better adapted fm Juliet to the powers 
of theyoung débutante :—and the result was, a great 

on her previous performance. Whether, 


in spite of Miss Heraud’s apparent confidence in 
herself on the former occasion, the newness of her 
Position was then more in her way than it seemed 
~0r whether the effects of training, mental and 


extemal, are already beginning to tell,—there is 
no denying that a stride forward has been made 
fom which the best auguries may be drawn. Miss 
Heraud was less ambitious this time than before,— 
aad as a consequence she achieved more; and 
faults which were magnified in the strong and arti- 
ficial light to which she previously exposed them 
showed now through her more natural manner like 
—what we hope they are—removable blemishes on 
afield of most fair promise. Let Miss Heraud 
take a lesson of self-restraint and patience from this 

She has everything to hope if she will let hope 
be the word, and back it by effort. She has powers 
not to be mistaken,—and to be neither neglected 
nor forced without waste. There were subtleties 
of appreciation in her reading of this part quite 
tmarkable for her years,—and delicacies in the 
execution which attest her power to do herself 
justice if she keep her mind well in training. Cru- 
dities she may be assured there are—and must be 
—in her acting, which time must ripen,—and 
faults which should be subjected to the correction 


of careful culture. Her future is not all with her- 
self,—but rests in great measure on the respon- 
sibility of those who now direct her. She has 
dangers to contend against which grow out of her 
very qualities, thus early developed. Perhaps a 
second appearance under such circumstances has 
never been more remarkable than that of Miss 
Edith Heraud on Monday night :—but, we repeat, 
that is in itself a peril against which she has to 
guard her own mind. 

Where the beauties were so abounding, we are 
not desirous to be critical but for the sake of the 
beauties themselves. But as one example of what 
we mean, Miss Heraud was a good deal more 
vehement than we would have had her in the pas- 
sionate appeal which Julia makes to Master Walter 
for release from her engagement, whenshe warnshim 
of the consequences that may follow its compelled rati- 
fication. Such passionate outbreaks are tempting 
snares to theinexperiencedartist,—and seem almost 
to invite to a certain amount of exaggeration. But 
the real artist—whether poet or actor—is true even 
where he seems exceptional. Let Miss Heraud re- 
flect, that the most fiery mood must be controlled 
in its expression by the entire womanhood repre- 
sented,—and that parts the most highly coloured 
must yet have a harmonious relation to the colour 
of the whole. No doubt this is one of the highest 
triumphs of perfected art,—to mount a passion | 
without overriding it,—and let it show its wild 
action yet keep it well in the master hand. To 
learn so to ride must be the work of time, what- 
ever may be the native sinew. We see signs 
enough of intellectual grasp in Miss Heraud to 
make us believe that she will conquer mistakes of 
the kind to which we have alluded for herself, if 
she give her mind fair play in the matter of its 
education. But there are positive offences of 
enunciation—and some defects of manner—to the 
cure of which she must be guided by others.—At 
the close of the performance, Miss Heraud was 
summoned before the curtain to receive the plaudits 
of a highly gratified house. 

The play was for the most part well performed, 
—and altogether the getting-up and management 
would have done credit to theatres making larger 
pretension than the little theatre at Richmond. 
Miss Heraud was ably —and very kindly—sus- 
tained by Mr. Marston, of the Sadler’s Wells 
company :—and it would be unjust not to note, 
that the part of Helen was played with more than 
common cleverness by a young lady whose name 
is, we believe, Miss Feist. 





Musica anp Dramatic Gossip.—We are glad 
to see that a two-act opera by Mr. Edward Fitz- 
william is “ underlined” in the Haymarket bills as 
‘‘in rehearsal.”—A new grand opera is also an- 
nounced as in preparation at the Surrey Theatre ; 
where a musical company—according to summer 
custom—is now performing. 

The remark in every mouth that “the season is 
over,” might as regards our musical theatres be 
justifiably read contrary-wise, to the effect that the 
season is beginning :—so crowded have been these 
recent days with performances and promises of 
interest. A line must suffice to record some of the 
experiments and appearances :—among which may 
be mentioned the revival of ‘Ernani,’ for Mdlle. 
Cruvelli, the annals of which ‘‘ great success” may 
be best found in—the treasury of Her Majesty's 
Theatre.—Not long ago, the arrival of Madame 
Stoltz, under engagement to sing for Mr. Lumley, 
and her departure without having sung, were 
duly announced :—also the sudden termination of 
the engagement of Mdlle. Duprez. Last week, 
we called attention to the coming début of Madame 
Barbieri Nini, advertised by our contemporaries. 
This announcement, it is now said, was put forth 
not by Mr. Lumley but by the prima donna herself, 
who, being brought to England by an engagement 
at Her Majesty's Theatre, is said to be naturally 
anxious for its fulfilment. Rumours of like trans- 
actions in the Haymarket—borne out by the sudden 
appearances of some singers and the sudden de- 

ures of others—have become too frequent to 


capricious (to say the least of it) in first inviting 
artists over to England, and then nullifying the con- 
tracts entered into by him. In any case, these per- 
petually recurring misunderstandings must prove 
fatal to the stability of a musical theatre: the 
very essence of which is an established company of 
singers, having each his own definite occupation 
and place in the repertory of operas, and being all 
thoroughly acquainted with the powers of their 
playfellows as well as of themselves. 

Herr Ferdinand Hiller, whose name now ranks 
among the best-established com and music 
directors of Germany, and whose abiding place is 
Cologne, has arrived in London. 

It can here be only mentioned that Mdlle. 
Rachel has appeared in the ‘Horace et Lydie’ of 
M. Ponsard,—also in that flagrant melo-drama, 
M. Victor Hugo’s ‘Angelo.’ The theatrical 
library of Europe scarcely contains a more out- 
rageous production by a man of genius than 
this ; and we cannot but lament that a woman of 
genius, with even the precedent of Mdlle. Mars 
to mislead her, should waste her powers on its 
illustration. It is said—how far warrantably or 
not we cannot form an idea—that Mdlle. Rachel 
has entirely disposed of her future professional 
career to an English speculator,—whose purpose 
it is to take her to America, &c. &c. If this be 
so, the world may look for small further progress 
or creation from the greatest of living tragic 
actresses. However profitable to the exhibitor 
or entertaining to several strange publics in turn 
such vagabondizing may be,—to Art it is most 
pernicious, whether the travelling virtuosa bear 
the name of Catalani, Lind or Rachel. We trust, 
therefore, that the tale is not true. 

Among the “‘last dying” concert utterances of 
the season may be numbered entertainments by 
Madame Montignani and by M. Remenyi, the 
Hungarian violinist. — The Glee and Madrigal 
Concert party at Willis’s Rooms are said to have 
been so successful as to contemplate a further series 
of their performances. 

M. Feélicien David is re-appearing in Paris as a 
composer. We perceive that an opera by him, 
‘La Perle du Brésil,’ is in preparation for the 
third opera-house, which is again about to be 
attempted in Paris:—also, that for the forth- 
coming fétes of the month of August, M. David is 
associated with M. Louis Lacombe in commission 
for the music to a grand piéce d’occasion. M. 
Lacombe is to undertake the dramatic portion of 
the work, while the composer of ‘ Le Désert’ is to 
charge himself with the ballet-music. We should 
expect this to prove original, effective and charac- 
teristic,—having already often pointed out that 
the Grand Opéra would do well to avail itself of 
the charming talent of M. David for a work of 
this class on the grandest and most varied scale 
possible,—with choruses, action, &c. &c. Just 
now, for instance—seeing that, on the one hand, 
operatic novelties are hard to find and that execu- 
tive dancing is at a low ebb,—while, on the other, 
a pantomimist of the first quality (we mean 
Madame Monti) is on this side of the Alps,—a 
work in the mixed style would run every chance 
of success as a novelty. But of variety—let it 
be bad, indifferent or good—managers are unac- 
countably and epidemically fearful. 

Mrs. Warner, we find, is announced to appear 
at Sadler’s Wells Theatre this evening in Queen 
Katherine,—as the first of a series of Shaksperian 
characters in which she desires to be seen before 
her -departure for America. For this purpose, 
the management have devoted to her a limited 
number of nights, previous to the commencement 
of the regular season.—For the season, we under- 
stand that Miss Glyn is engaged. 

Mr. Anderson, the late lessee of Drury Lane 
Theatre, has concluded his management, like many 
of his predecessors, in the Insolvent Debtors Court ; 
and the schedule contains matter of interest, and 
for reflection, to the dramatic world. The losses 
on the two seasons during which Mr. Anderson 
held the reins of theatrical government amount 
to 9,161l. 3s. 1d.;—the number of nights the 
theatre was open being 232,—32 nights more 





be overlooked. It is impossible to avoid receiving 





than an ordinary season in the palmy days of the 


the impression that Mr. Lumley is apt to be | stage. The nightly receipts, nevertheless, were 
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considerable. For the 232 nights, they amounted 
to 24,961/. 14s.,—or nearly 108¢. per night. Yet, 
these average takings have proved insufficient to 
cover the expenses by an average nightly sum of 
about 407. From this account it would appear, 
that any receipts less than 148/. per night would 
fail to support a theatrical experiment at Drury 
Lane. A question naturally arises, whether this 
expense is due to extravagant salaries and rent ? 
Both, we believe, have in the present instance 
been calculated on a moderate scale,—and on them 
is at present owing a balance of 5,684. 5s. 11d. 
Out of this balance, the proprietors are claimants 
for 1,247/.,—leaving about 4,437/. still owing to 
the corps dramatique. A large proportion of the 
actual nightly receipts went to the payment of 
other parties. The deficiency principally apper- 
tains to the second season: during which the 
takings were 13,665/. 4s. 6d., and the payments, 
14,3671. 15s. 1d.,—besides debts to the extent of 
5,0002. From this statement, it is clear that the 
expenses of Drury Lane include much more than 
is paid to leading performers and proprietors. Mr. 
Anderson commenced with a capital of 4,0001.,— 
all which, except two or three hundred pounds, 
has been absorbed in this disastrous adventure. 
It is fair to conclude that much of this expenditure 
has been incurred by carpentry and spectacle. On 
the last, our opinion has been frequently stated ; 
on the former, some explanation is necessary. The 
expenses behind the scenes at Drury Lane, we are 
told, are enormous ; and arise principally from the 
old and cumbrous nature of the machinery em- 
ployed,—and the excessive amount of manual 
labour consequently required. Surely, the pro- 
prietors should see to this,—and make such im- 
provements as would render the occupation of 
Drury Lane as safe as that of any other theatre. 
The interest of capital thus beneficially employed 
might be added to the rent, to the manifest advan- 
tage of the tenant. With moderate salaries and a 
reasonable rent, average takings of 100/. nightly 
should, we think, make a theatrical speculation a 
safe, if not a very profitable, investment. 


CHEVALLIER’S TRANSLATION OF THE EARLY 
CHRISTIAN WRITERS. 
Tu 8vo. price 128, the Second Edition of 
AT™ TRANSLATION of the EPISTLES of 
EMENT of ROME, POLYCARP, and IGN eo 
and of yi APOLOGIES of JUSTIN MARTYR and TERTUL 
LIAN : with an Entrednstion, and brief Notes illustrative of the 
Ecclesiastical History of the First Two Centuries. 
By the Rev. TEMPLE CHEVALLIER, B.D., 
Late Fellow and Tutor of Catharine Hall, C: ambridge 

Professor of Mathematics .~ Yea in ‘the University of 


*x* The Introduction treats of ‘the Integrity of the Greek Text 
of the Epistles of Ignatius, with reference to the Syriac Version 
lately edited by Mr. Cureton. 

London : Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard and Waierloo-place , 
and Deighton, Cambridge. 





TO BE HAD AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 
ISS KAVANAGH’S NEW NOVEL, 
“ NATHALIE.” 


“A tale of most fascinating interest, beautifully told, and 
abounding i in depth of feeling and eloquence of style.”—Sun, 
charming ow of deep and romantic love, unfolded by a 
masterly hand.”— Weekly News. 


Colburn & Co. "Publishere, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 


NEW EDITION OF LIVES OF THE QUEENS. 


Now Ready, in 8vo. (size of Macaulay’s History) price 12s. 
elegantly bound, 


VOL. I. OF 
LIVES OF THE QUEENS 
OF ENGLAND. 
Py Agnes STRIcKLAND. 


A NEW, REVISED, - GREATLY AUGMENTED 
DITION, 


EMBELLISHED WITH poeceelll OF EVERY QUEEN. 
To be completed in Eight Monthly Volumes. 


N.B.—The First Volume contains the Lives and Portraits 
of thirteen Queens, and a Portrait of the Author. 


“The announcement of this new, revised, and cheaper 
edition of Miss Strickland’s truly national work will be re- 
ceived with satisfaction by thousands who desire to possess 
it.”"—Critic. 

“‘ The republication of ‘ The Lives of the Queens of Eng- 
land’ in the more compact and accessible shape announced 
in the present eight-volume edition is a circumstance to be 
hailed with no common expression of satisfaction.” 

Observer. 


Colburn & Co. Publi shers, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 





MISCELLANEA 


College Life in the Time of James the First.-—July 23.—May 

T request that you will do me the favour to admit the fol- 
lowing statement in reference to certain observations made 
in your last number on a little work entitled ‘ College 
Life in the Time of James the First’?—Among the manu- 
scripts of Sir Symonds D’Ewes, in the Harleian Collection, 
is an Autobiography, which has been frequently quoted 
and once published in extenso. In drawing up this Auto- 
biography, which he wrote about the age of thirty-five, 
D’Ewes was assisted by certain Diaries, the earliest of which 
Diaries commenced at the age of seventeen, and, prefaced 
by a few remini of childhood, is the foundation of 
the little book in question. It contains much that the grave 
and precise D’Ewes of middle life thought too unimportant 
to be recorded. Almost all, indeed, that to the general 
reader in modern times is most interesting he seems to have 
carefully rejected in the compilation of his Autobiography. 
This manuscript Diary was some time ago discovered by me, 
unnamed and unnoticed, inan old library at the Castle in the 
town of Colchester. How it came there, and how long it has 
lain there, no one can tell. The library has been increased 
at various times by donations of books from the neigh- 
bouring gentry; and it is presumed that this little brazen- 
clasped volume may have been shovelled in, as the fashion 
is on such occasions, along with other superfluous literature. 
Several relatives of the D’Ewes family formerly lived in the 
neighbourhood. It is written in an extremely minute hand; 
and with so short a space between the lines, as to render it 
in some places illegible without the aid of a microscope. 
The syntax—as you conjecture—is very defective; and 
there is quite enough both in the matter and in the manner 
to forbid a publication of it entire. It was my aim to collect 
all that seemed worth preserving,—and, so far as I could, to 
represent it in what you are pleased to term a more pictu- 
resque and vivid manner. You are also right in your con- 
cture that much which tended to illustrate the subject has 

m derived from other sources, The Pravaricator’s speech 

in the memorable year 1660, the summary of which you 
have transferred to your pages in the review, was delivered 
several years after D'Ewes’s death.—Permit me also to state 
that the very general notice which this little work has re- 
ceived from the Public Press gives it an importance which 
by me was not for a lated. I aimed at 
nothing more than amusement. But if, as you are pleased 
to intimate, by the introduction of such references as may 
establish its authenticity this book can be made in a second 
edition “‘ available for the graver purposes of the historian,” 
I scarcely need to add that _ suggestion shall be attended 

le am, &c. 
THE AUTHOR oF ‘ COLLEGE LIFE IN THE TIME OF 
JAMES ‘THE FIRst.’ 











To CorrgsronpENts.—R. S. C.—R. E. C.—C, H. B.—C.— 
J.J. L—J. M.—P. R. T.—received. 








COLBURN & CO.’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


I. 
. 

The ENGLISH in AMERICA. 
By the Author of ‘Sam Stick,’ ‘THe Op 
Jupasz, &c. 2 vols. 21s. bound. 

“ Invaluable for its accuracy and impartiality.”"— 

“ A new work from the pen of Judge Haliburton always finds a 
hearty welcome. We have no doubt that these volumes will be 
considered as the cleverest which the author has ever aeeSaeee. a 

essenger. 


II. 

SCENES from SCRIPTURE. By 
the Rev. G. CROLY, L.L.D., Author of 
*Salathiel,,&c. 1 vol. 10s. 6d. elegantly bound. 
Principat Contents :—The Last Days of Jerusalem—Esther— 

The Third Temptation—The Vision of God—The Sixth Seal—The 

Power of Prayer—Belshazzar—Malachi—Balak and Balaam— 


Ezekiel—John the Baptist—The Prophecy of J erusalem—Elisha in 
Dothan—The Woe upon Israel—The Judgment Day, &c. &c., 


Il. 

EIGHT YEARS in PALESTINE, 
SYRIA, and ASIA MINOR, from 1842 
to 1850. By F. A. NEALE, Esq., late Attached 


to the Consular Service in Syria. 
with Illustrations, 


IV. 
The LADY and the PRIEST. By 
Mrs. MABERLY, Author of ‘ Emily,’ &c. 2 vols. 


can hardly indicate to the reading public a work more 
fitted to inetveet and delight the lovers of ingenious narrative and 
fascinating fiction. With delicate female Rely tion, deep pathetic 
power, a high artistic ability, Mrs. Maberly has worked out = 
original fancy of the timid and awe-stricken ‘lady,’ hounded 

despair by the unscrupulous and remorseless * priests.’ The ~~ 4 is 
likely to obtain a very wide-spread and cordial Popularity. ”"— Globe. 


2 vols. post &vo. 


CLARE ABBEY. By the Author of 


‘ The Discipline of Life.” 2 vols. 
“Lady Ponsonby’s ‘Clare ne BEF, a delightful book—full of 
powerful and graceful writing.”. 


vI. 
The TUTOR’S WARD; 2 Novel. By 
the Author of‘ WayFrarineaSketcHeEs, &c. 2 vols. 
Colburn & Co, Publishers, 13, Great Marlborough-strect. 





BRITISH oe 
On Thursday mel price 10s. 6d., a Second 


OPULAR HISTORY of 
WEEDS. ae the Rev. DAVID of BRITISH 
Royal 16mo. Plates of Figures by Frrcu, HALy 
Reeve Py aaa 5, Henrietta- vacstreet, Covent 
hird Edition, price ts. cloth, ~ 
R. JUSTICE TALF OURD'S ‘VACATIO ON 
comprising the RECOLLECTIONg | 


THREE * NTINENT L 
0 a AL TOUR’ 
1841, 1842, a 1843, S, inthe VA 


CATIONS 
0, Tenth Edition, price 28, 6d. se 


Mr. JUSTICE TALFOURD'S TRAGED IRs 
Edward Moxon, Dover-street, 





This day is published, 5th edition, price 38., post 


; RICH ARD DAWS SPERMATORRAGEA | By 
0 D., Li 
lege of Physicians, London, &e. eae. Roya 
Also, by the same Author, 8vo, cloth lettered, 3¢., Post free 
NERVOUS AFFECTIONS: being a fer¢y 
ain Pye oe Dieziens, the Tesults of an extensive 
rience in the treatment of those Diseases ; 
the Use and Abuse of Hydropathy. “ome Remaris 


London: Aylott & Jones, 8, Paternoster-row, 





—_— — 
ust published, price 6d. 
REPLY - ‘Mr. RUSKIN’S NOTES on 4 
CONSTRUCTION of SHEEPFOLDS. - 
By a GRADUATE of the U NIVERSITY of CAMBRIDGE, 


C. Goodall & Son, 30, Great Am Ta stree! 
Thos. Bosworth, 15, Regent-street ee” O°den-sauare; 


NOTICE.—THE NEW POEM OF THE DAY. 
This day is published, - 1 ay feap. 4to. cloth, gilt edges, 


8. 6d. 
PHILosoPHy in the FENS; or, Talk on t 
Times. By T. GREATLEY, Esq 
“Our readers cannot fail to be edifed Lf the combination 
gant Demons. serious thought, and shrewd observation 
me pence contain.”—Morning Post, June 2 a1, = 
wt 1 Coomes, 141, Regent-street ; and to be had of all 








oa on 
This day is OLOGi feap. 8vo. p 
HE ETHNOLOGY of the “BRITISE 
coon and DEPEEPERCIRS 
di Me be OAT Ethaslog jee Bont N 
Corres Dy & r of the nologic: ety, Hew 
eereapending Jn Ven Voutl, 1. Poreneterse. 


blished, Vol 





This day is p 





ig Seventy Plates, 


HE POWERS” Yi — “CREATOR Dis 

PLAYED in the CREATION ; or, Observations on | if 
amidst the —— ares of the Humbler Tribes of 4 
Nature: with Practical Cosasnanes and Illustrations. 

By Si ir JOHN “GRAHA M DALYELL, Knt. and Bart. 
In 2 volumes, containing numerous Plates of living subjed 

nely coloured. 
John Van Voorst, 1, Paternoster-row. 





This day is published, 8vo. price 78. 6d. 
LY-FISHING in SALT and FRESH 
WATER. With Six (Coloured) Plates, representing Anii- 
cial Flies, &. 
John Van Voorst, 1, Paternoster-row. 


LITERAL TRANSLATION of th 
£ REVELATION of ST. JOHN the DIVINE, on Def 
Rules of eg and an English Version of the same ; as 
of the Gospel of St. John, and of the Epistles of John and Ju 
By HERMAN “HEIN FETTER, Author of * Rules for Ase 
ing the Sense conveyed in Ancient Greek Manuscripts.’ 

Cradock & Co. 48, Paternoster-row. Price 3s. 6d. 


This day is published, in 1 vol. 12mo. 4s. 6d, Second Edition, 


TREATISE on a BOX of INSTRUMENTS 

and the SLIDE RULE, with the bier of Trigonomezy 
and Logarithms, includin, Practical Geom ry, Surveyiee, Ie 
suring of Timber, Cask and Malt Gauging, Mex ‘hts and Distancs 
Particularly adapted for the use of — ngineers, Seana 
and Schools. By THOMAS KENTISH 


Relfe & Fletcher, 150, Aldersgate-street. 


Just published, Part I. folio, price 17s. 6d. 
V IEWS of the most Picturesque COLLEGES « 
the UNIVERSITY of OXFORD: a Series of Tweaty 
Views taken on the Spot, by C. RUNDT, Painter % HM oe 
King of Prussia. To he completed in Four ‘Quarterly P 
Contents of Part I.: 1. Oxford from the South—2 Tom Gates! 
Tower of Christchurch—3. Exeter College Gardens and 
iavens—4 Interior = the Cathedral—5. New College from te 
Gardens 
kaaten: Williams & Norgate, 14, Henrietta-street, Covett 
SS 














NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
In one vol. post 8vo. with Plates and Map, 128, 
THE ERNE: its LEGENDS and its FLY- 
FISHING. 
By the Rev. HENRY ZEYUARB, Rector and Vicar ¢ 


“ This hook does no Monga es to tail 5 literary 
of the angling fraternity. air 0 e coun! 
and vtec tet h its pages, as through those of Wa at in forme’ 
day: and of Sir Humphry Davy in later."-—Ezam tent 
Th he angler will find in it a useful manual of his art, the! 
an excellent guide to the delightful spot where the scene is 
and the quiet reader by the fireside a most agreeable compen ie 


On the 28th instant will be published, crown 8vo. cloth, 38 
ERNEST MALTRAVERS. 
By Sir EDWARD BULWER LYTTON, Bart. 
New and Cheap Edition, corrected and revised, with s Frontisyi® 


Just published, 8yo. sewed, 28. 6d, 7 
The THREE ERAS of OTTOMAN wane 
Reforms of Turkey, consi 
. poe ot ot ty eh my in the event of a nat 
By JAMES HENRY SKENE, Esa, 
London: Chapman & Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 
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sist of July, price 68.; uy Post, 68. 6d. _ | 
ap NORTH BRITISH REVIEW, No. 30. 
i Contents. 
| 1BE SOCIAL SCIENCE: ITS HISTORY AND PRO- 
CTS. 
LINERATURE OF APOLOGETICS. _ 
. NET RESULTS OF 1848 IN GERMANY AND ITALY. 
7 TYPICAL FORMS: GOETHE, PROFESSOR OWEN, 
- ‘AND MR. FAIRBAIRN, 
y, RECENT WORKS OF FICTION. 
iL KINGSLEY’S SAINT'S TRAGEDY. 
CHARACTER IN ARCHITECTURE: RUSKIN’S 
TL STONES OF VENICE. 
iL THE FIVE WOUNDS OF THE HOLY CHURCH. 
if THE EXPOSITION OF 1851. 
1 : W. P. Kennedy. London : Hamilton, Adams & Co. 
polio M‘Glashan. 


NCOMES OF THE BISHOPS.—See TAIT’S 
“EDINBURGH MAGAZINE for AUGUST, which contains, 

many other Original Papers, the above, being a compre- 
ive collection of facts, exposing the gross misappropriation of 


pethureh Revenue? 10k ONE SHILLING. 
London : Simpkin, Marshall & Co. ; and all Booksellers. 


pe ECLECTIC REVIEW for Avaust, 
Pri 


ice 1s. 6d., contains 
1. Delta’s Sketches of Poetical Literature. 
2 Sculpture—Works of Edward Hodges Baily. 
Progress of Australia. 
4. Protestant Protests. 
A Pilgrimage to the Land of my Fathers. 
Bede’s Ecclesiastical History. 
Life of Edward Baines, Esq. 
Animal, Magnetism. 
Review of the Month, &c. &c. 
Ward & Co. 27, Paternoster-row. 


i on the Ist and 15th of every Month, price Twopence, 


Published 
HE POETIC COMPANION. The Number 
for JULY 15th contains :—The Life of H. K. White (con- 
(ied)—" The Poet,” with Illustrations from Linnzus Banks, Ten- 
ypu, Longfellow, J. W, Fletcher, and James Watson—Charac- 
pristics of Shakespeare's Characters—“‘ Old Songs”—Review of 
(as Guidi Windows—The Poetry of the Great Exhibition, with 
[lustrations by Charles Mackay, Alaric A. Watts, and Miss Rath- 
jue—The Poetry of all Nations, No. II., with Translations of the 
German and Italian—Mrs. Balfour on the Female Poets 


Britain. i f 
a Wumber for AUGUST ist contains :—The Life of Luis de 
(ameny (with a Portrait)—God, by Lamartine—“ The Poetry of 
funmer,” with Illustrations from Pope, Thomson, Dr. Johnson, 
RM , &c.—Notes on Longfellow's Evangeline— Anecdotes 
dGryand Hogg—Biographical Sketch of Charles Swaine, with 
[ustrations — - his Wrltings—and @ variety of Translations, 
tapas Poetry, &c. a 
Number for AUGUST 15th will contain:—The Life of 
LB L—A Reyiew of Hartley Coleridge's Poems—The sostey of 
teExhibition, No. I1I.—The Poetry of Peace—The Poetry of all 
Iations, No. Lil., with Translations from the Persian, Italian, 
Geman, French, &c. 
Portic Companton Office, Lovell’s-court, Paternoster-row, where 
sl Advertisements and Books for Review must be sent. 
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HARPE'’S LONDON MAGAZINE for 
J AUGUST, price 1s. with Two Elegant Engravings on Steel, 
will contain— 


CAROLINE'S FIRST VISIT TO THE OPERA. 
THE HOUSEHOLD OF SIR THOMAS MORE. 
A WOMAN'S VOYAGE ROUND THE WORLD. 
LEWIS ARUNDEL. By Frank Farriecn. 
HISTORY OF PUPPET-SHOWS IN ENGLAND. 
ISTHMUS OF PANAMA. 

____ London: A. Hall, Virtue & Co. 25, Paternoster-row. 


BZA COOK’S JOURNAL. Printed from a 
New Type, and generally improved. Part 27, for AUGUST, 
now ready, price 7d., containing Original Contributions by the 
Editor, Silverpen, Dr. Smiles, &. incipal Contents :—State of 
Popular Education, by Dr. Smiles—The Derby Babie: 
IV., by Silverpen—The London Operas—Sir E. 
nership in Happiness, and the World is a Fairy Ring, by Eliza 
Cook— Poetry of Chemistry—Improved Homes for the People— 
Chiswick Horticultural Gardens—Mr. Wyld’s Great Globe—The 
Cheap Tripper—Colony of St. Ilan—Wives of Poets—On the Best 
Means of Kelieving the Needlewomen—Lines in the Twilight, by 
, Cook—London Cabs and Omnibuses—Short Notes—The 
Omnibus, a Story of Proper Pride—Diamond Dust—Poems, &c. 
Charles Cook, 3, Kaquet-court, Fleet-street, London. 


This day is published, in 2 vols. post 8vo. with Map, &. ~six 


price 21s, 
OTES on NORTH AMERICA: AGRICUL- 


TURAL, ECONOMICAL, and SOCIAL. By JAMES 
F. W. JOHNSTON, M.A. &c. 
J William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





This day is published, in post 8vo. price 5a. 

IBET, TARTARY, and MONGOLIA; being 
their Social and Political Condition, and the Keligion of 
h, as there existing. Compiled from the Reports of Ancient 
and Modern i, especially from M. Huc’s Reminiscences 
of the recent Journey of himself and M. Gabet, Lazariste Mission- 

aries to Mongolia. By HENRY F. PRINSEP, Esq. 

London: Wm. H. Allen & Co. 7, Leadenhall-street. 





Fifth Edition, now ready, 
HE PARENT’S DENTAL GUIDE; being 
a succinct Treatise on the DISEASES of the TEETH an 
GUMS, with afew Remarks on the Use of Impure Gold for Dental 
Pu s. By WILLIAM IMRIE, Surgeon-Dentist. 
™ tir, Imrie has obtained the opinion of Dr. Alfred Taylor on 
the action of the saliva on the gold plates used by Gaatiots, and 
has received a sufficiently explicit answer to enable him to affirm, 
that the gold used by respectable dentists can produce no delete- 
rious action upon the animal economy.”— London Medical Gazette. 
London : Churchill, Princes-street, Soho. 


MR. YEARSLEY’S PAPERS ON HIS 
EW MODE of TREATING DEAFNESS, 


when attended by Loss of the Drum of the Ear, associated 
or not with discharge, are reprinted from * The Lancet,’ in the 
form ofa Pamphlet. Price 1s. ; or free by p it, 1s, 4d. 
“We have ourselves seen the remedy appli 





18. 
h ied by Mr. Yearsley in 
several cases of apparently incurable deafness; and in some of 
ose cases the effect produced appeared to be almost miraculous. 
This happy discovery establishes for our profession another claim 
to public gratitude and respect.”— Leading article of the Lancet. 
John Churchill, Princes-street, Soho ; and all Booksellers, 








BRONZES 


D’ART. 


JACKSON & GRAHAM respectfully invite the attention of 


Gentlemen of Taste to their extensive COLLECTION of BRONZES, which comprises the reductions of M. Cotas 
fom the most celebrated Antique Statues, in the Louvre, Museum of Naples, British Museum, Galleries of Florence and 
Rome, &c., in exact proportions. They are sole Consignees of the above, and also the Bronzes of the artist BaRys, famous 
for his natural delineation of Animals, Dg La ForyTaing, Matirat, and others. 

The Prices are the same as in Paris, with only the expenses of importation added. 


GALLERY, 37 and 38, 


OXFORD-STREET. 


*,* Catalogues may be had on application. 





COMPLETION OF MACGILLIVRAY’S BRITISH BIRDS. 


THE WATER BIRDS, 


Foming the Fourth and Fifth Volumes, and completing this work, is now in the press; and as the chief object of the 
Publishers is to perfect the stock remaining in their hands, they can only pledge themselves to complete sets in the hands 
Subscribers whose orders are received on or before September 30 of the present year. 

Booksellers who have supplied sets are requested to bring this notice to the knowledge of the parties interested. 


Ww. S. Orr & Co. Amen-corner, Paternoster-row. 





In One Volume, crown 8vo. with Plates, price 12s. cloth, 


SERVI A. 


By A. A. 


PATON. 


“ An interesting picture of a nation which is most imperfectly known, and which presents the spectacle of a Christian 
Wpulation rising into a state of primitive independence and civilization from a condition of mere slavery.” —Times. 





In One Volume, post 8vo. price 10s. 6d. cloth, 


THE MODERN SYRIANS; 


Or, NATIVE SOCIETY IN DAMASCUS, ALEPPO, AND THE 
MOUNTAINS OF THE DRUSES. 


By A. A. 
“FH 


PATON. 


ere is a pleasant and sensible volume, written by an active and observant traveller. Here are no political or 


tligious meditations 4 la Lamartine, nor poetical ejaculations a Ja Chateaubriand."— Atheneum. 


“M. 
tamed 


lakes larger additions to the common stock of information concerning Syria than any work that could be well 
since Burckhardt’s ‘ Travels in Syria’ appeared."—Eelectic Review. 


London: Lonemay, Browy, GREEN, AND LonGMANS. 





Fourth and Cheaper Edition, 4s. of 

J 4coss S FIRST GREEK READER. 
i with ENGLISH NOTES, by JOSEPH ED RDS, 

M.A., Second Master of King’s Coll: Schoo ven 4 
The First Part presents a complete Manual of Accidence for 
beginners, and if this be carefully learnt by the pupil, he will be 
enabled to go rapidly through the subsequent chapters, which con- 
tain specimens of pure Greek prose, and much useful information. 

London: John W. Parker & Son, West Strand. 


RENCH CLASSICS; abridged in an entirely 
new form, and graciously permitted by Her Majesty to be 
used as Educational Works for the Instruction of the Royal Chil- 
dren of England. By MARIN DE LA VOYE, late French 
Master at Addiscombe. 
Télémaque. 2s. éd. Bélisaire. 12, 6d. 
Voyages de Cyrus. 23. Pierre le Grand. 2s. 
London: John W. Parker & Son, West Strand. 





Charles XII. 2s, 
Gil Blas. 4s. 





Foolscap 8vo. 28. 6d. 
XCERPTA EX TACITI ANNALIBUS, 
Wines by Professor PILLANS, of the University of Edin- 


EXCERPTA EX ARRIANO—Extracts from 
ARRIAN’S ANABASIS, 2%. 6d. 
EXCERPTA EX HERODOTO, with Enauisa 


NOTES. By the Rev. Dr. MAJOR, Head Master of King’s Coll 
School. 4s. 6d. . a 


EXCERPTA EX XENOPHONTIS CYRO- 
PADIA, with a Vocabulary, and ENGLISH NOTES. By Dr. 
MAJOR: 3s. 6d. 


London : John W. Parker & Son, West Strand. 





EASIEST AND QUICKEST METHOD OF ACQUIRING 
FRENCH. 


Mons. LE PAGE’S FRENCH, 
EDUCATIONAL, and CONVERSATIONAL WORKS, de- 
signed to obviate the necessity of going to France to acquire 
the Parisian accent. 


LE PAGE’S FRENCH MASTER for 
BEGINNERS. Cloth, 3s. New and improved edition. 


LE PAGE'S L’ECHO de PARIS. 
Eighteenth edition. Cloth, 4s. 


LE PAGE’S GIFT of CONVERSATION. 
Sixth Edition. Cloth, 3s. 


LE PAGE'S LE PETIT CAUSER;; being a 
Key to the Gift of Conversation. Second Edition, 1s. 6d. 


LE PAGE’S FRENCH GRAMMAR. Sixth 
Edition. Cloth, 38. 


LE PAGE'S READY GUIDE to FRENCH 
COMPOSITION. Second Edition. Cloth, 3s, 


LE PAGE’S FRENCH PROMPTER, 
A Handbook of Conversation for the Use of Travellers. Third 
Edition. Cloth, 5a 


LE PAGE'S PETIT MUSEE de LITTE- 
RATURE FRANCAIS. Cloth, 5s. 6d, 


“ Without attempting any royal road to the attainment of the 
French language, and without pretending that it can be acquired 
at sight, or learned without a master, M. Le Page has, in his excel- 
lent series of educational works, rendered a thorough nowledge of 
that language comparativeiy easy. His system is peculiar and 
original, and has long since been stamped with public + ———il 

Bell's Weekly Messenger. 

Errixcuam Witsox, Royal Exchange; and Messrs. Lonemay. 

Just published, 8vo. with a Map and Woodcuts, price 8. 6d. 
A GEOLOGICAL INQUIRY respecting the 
WATER-BEARING STRATA of the COUNTRY around 
LONDON, with reference especially to the Water Supply of the 
Metropolis, and including some Kemarks on § ow 
By JOSEPH PRESTWICH, Jun., F.G.5., &. 
John Van Voorst, 1, Paternoster-row. 


OWERBY’S ENGLISH BOTANY. 
RE-ISSUE in MONTHLY PARTS, at 38. 6d. 
Vols. 1 to 3, petee 3 198, 6d. each, and Vol. 4, price 1l. 16s. cloth 
, are now ready. 
ae Part 49 will be published on the Ist of August. 
To be had of the Proprietor, John Sowerby, 3, Mead-place, 
Lambeth ; and through all Booksellers. yi a Pale 


Just ready, price 10s. 6d. cloth lettered, 
ILLARNEY, by Mr. and Mrs. 8. C. HALL. 
An entirely New Edition of Mr, and Mrs. Hauw’s popular 
Work, ‘A WEEK AT KILLARNEY.’ Corrected by an actual 
Visit in 1850. With Twenty Engravings on Steel from Drawings 
by T. Creswick, A.R.A. =< a H. Bartwett; also, 150 Engrav- 
i Wood by various Artists. 
—o™ Lenton : Virtue & Co. 25, Paternoster-row. 








Just received. Vols. I. and IL., price 78. 
LAMARTIN E—HISTOIRE de la RESTAU- 
RATION. The Original Paris Edition, to be completed in 
8 Volumes. 
Barthes & Lowell, Foreign Booksellers, 14, Great Marlborough- 
reet. 





Recently published, price 7s. 


TREATISE on MORA 


6d. 
EVIDENCE, 


illustrated by numerous Examples, both of General Prin- 


ciples and oan. Actions. By - A. SMEDLEY, M.A., late 
Chaplain of Trinity College, Cambridge. ayit ‘ 

= Reasonings conducted on fine and lofty principles.”—Morning 
Herald. “ Very grave and important questions ;....he treats them 
with considerable ability, and in a tone and temper befitting their 
great interest and solemn charaeter,”"—Guardian. “ Lucid in style 
and forcible in argument, this Treatise is distinguished by great 
felicity of illustration : powerful as it is practical. — Morning 
Post, “We heartily recommend this volume.”— an’s Maga- 
zine. “The idea of this book is good and simple, and perhoes 
little new.”—Critic. “A learned work.”—Ozford Herate . “Re 
flects the highest credit on his abilities."—John Bull, “A m “ 
admirable and clear iqvestiqnties yA nature tty +f 
intellectual evidence.”"—Sharpe’s Magazine “Sho > e 
mony between Religion and Philosophy. —Cambridge Chronicle. 

Cambridge : John Deighton, Agent to the University. London: 
George Be! 
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EW SCHOOL “MUSIC.—Hamilton’ s Modern 
Instructions for the Piano, the easiest and best book, 22nd 
edit. 4s.—his Dictionary of 3,500 Musical Terms, 37th edit. 18.—his 
Catechism on Singing. 38.— Ditto on Thorough Bass, 2s.—Ditto 
Violin, 1s.—Clare’s ody, 12 books, 38, each—Clarke’s Cate- 
chism of Rudiments of Music, 23rd edit, 1s—Warren’s 
Psalmody, 24 books, 2d. each; and his Chanter’s Hand-Guide, 
in 1 vol. 5a, or in 34 parts, 2d. *each—Grosse’s Very Easy Instruc- 
tions for Singing, 4s. London: R. Cocks & Co., New Burlington- 
street ; also of all Music and Booksellers. 





This day is published, demy 8vo. price 8a. - 

HE HISTORY of ADULT EDUCATION ; 
in which is comprised a full and complete History of the 
Mechanics’ and Literary Institutions, Athenzums, Philosophical, 
Mutual and Christian Improvement — Literary Unions, 
&c. of Great Britain, Ireland, and America. 
By J. W. HUDSON, Ph.D. 


Longman & Co. 


HE EN TU cloth, price 3a, 6d., a NCE Edition of 
Tas HE IUS of thee FRENCH LAN- 
UAG ag = H. HOLT. 

7” me Exercises in this work have been selected and arranged 
with considerable skill.” —At um, 
_London: E. T. Whitfield, 2, Essex- street, Strand. 








CHEAP MENSURATION ed oe 
On the 11th of June was pub! 

A COMPLETE SYSTEM of “ MENSURA- 

TION ; adapted to the Use of Schools, Private Students, and 
Practical Men: comprehending Logarithmic Arithmetic, Prac- 
tical Geometry, Plane Trigonometry, Mensuration of Surfaces and 
of Solids, of Conic Sections and of their eos Surveying, Men- 
yen all of Heights and_ Distances, _ ing, Mensuration of 

rtifice ae fo &e. ALEX: INGRAM — by 
aAMES: TROTTER, of the Bentish Naval and Mili tary Aca- 
demy, Edinburgh. 12mo. 192 pages, 28. bound. 


Mr. Ingram’s other School-books, improved by Mr. Trotter, 
all bound, 


SYSTEM of MATHEMATICS, 9th Edit. 7s. 6d. 
KEY to Ditto, 6th Edition, 7s. 6d. 


PLANE GEOMETRY and TRIGONOMETRY, 
New Edition, 2s. 6d. 


ELEMENTS of ALGEBRA, 3s. 
Edinburgh: Oliver & Boyd. London : Simpkin, Marshall & Co, 
Corrected to 1851, Remodelled — Enlarged, and 
Reduced in Pri 


In feap. 8vo. price 38. 6d. cloth, the Ninth Edition of 
URENNE’'S NEW FRENCH MANUAL, 


bh and TRAVELLER'S COMPANION : containinga very com- 
plete Series of entirely new Dialogues on Topics of Every-day Life, 
including such as are adapted for living in French Hotels; Dia- 
logues on the Principal Continental Tours, and in connexion with 
the Railway Routes ; also on all the Objects of Interest in Paris ; 
with new Models of E Cor to Tra- 
vellers, and useful * statistical Information ; ee with an In- 
troduction to French Pronunciation, and a Copious Vocabulary 
—Intended as a Guide to the Tourist and a Class-book for the Stu: 
dent. Illustrated by Three Maps. 
Also, now first published, price 2°. cloth, 144 pag 
Ss URENNE'S NEW FRENCH DIALOGUES; 
" with an Introduction a F ‘rench Paani, a Copious 
Vocabulary, and Models o' y Cor ; being the 
Sirat portion of the above Wonk printed 4 parately, 
Edinburgh: Oliver & Boyd. London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co, 
DOWER’S GENERAL AND SCHOOL ATLASES. 
The satin, of Teachers is especially called to the following 
tlases, which will be found, in fulness of detail, correctness, 
a neatness of execution, to surpass, while in prices they are 
much below any similar publications The whole of the Maps 
have been carefully revised and corrected to the present time 
by A. PETERMANN, Esq. F.R.G.S. 
Price 1, 18, half boun 
OWER’S GENERAL ATLAS of MODERN 
GEOGRAPHY. Fifty-three Maps. Compiled from the latest 
and best authorities. With a copious Consulting Index, with the 
Latitude and “ le. 
128. coloured, half bou 
DOWER'S “SCHOOL ATLAS. of MODERN 
GEOGRAPHY. Containing Forty Maps and a copious Consulting 


Index. 
Price 78. 6d. coloured, AT bound 
DOWER’S MINOR ATLAS. Containing 
Twenty-six Maps. Selected as giving the best general view of the 
Universe. With an extensive Index. 
Price 5s. coloured ; or 4%. plain, half bound, 
DOWER’S SHORT ATLAS. Containing a 
series of Maps calculated for the use of Younger Pupils. With a 
Consulting ndex. 
Selected by the National Board of Biasotion for Ireland, and 
extensively used in the Schools established by the Board, 
London : Wn. 8. Orr & Co. pe eg 

















APPROVED EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 


T UGO REID'S FIRST BOOK of GEOGRA- 


PHY : a Text-Book for Beginners, and a Manual for the 
Young Teacher, 18mo. price 1s, 


EVERY DAY THINGS; or, Useful Know- 


ledge respecting the principal Animal, Vegetable, and Mineral 
Substances in Common Use. 18mo. 28, cloth. 


MRS. TRIMMER’S HISTORY of ENG- 
LAND. New and Improved Edition. Feap. 8vo. 58. cloth. 

GAULTIER'’S FAMILIAR GEOGRAPHY. 
Twelfth Edition. 3s. cloth. 


ELLIS’S YOUNG LADIES’ READER. 
Feap. 8vo, 48, 6d. cloth. 


The MODERN BRITISH PLUTARCH. By 
Dr. W. C. TAYLOR. 12mo. 62. cloth. 


LES JEUNES NARRATEURS; or, Moral 


Tales in French: with a Key to the difficul “ 
Bea DE Le VOLE an ag te e ew t Words and Phrases. 


BELLENGER’S FRENCH WORD and 
PHRASE BOOK. New Edition. 1. 
Grant & Griffith, corner of St. Paul’s Churchyard. 





nM NEWMAN'S detailed ‘Proposal for a 
1, Glazed Garden on the site of 

Smithicla Market Malt . in the forthcoming Number (123) 

of‘ THE PHYTOLOGIST, 

John Van Voorst, 1, Paternoster-row. 

ARNOLD’ S SCHOOL een OF THE GREEK CLASSICS. 

12mo. price 5a, 6d. 
rpuucyD IDEs, Book the Finer; with English 
‘otes, and Grammatical Re! 
Edited by the Rev. THOMAS KERCHE VER ARNOLD, M.A. 
Rector of Lyndon, and late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 


Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo-pl: 
Of whom may be had, by Ee Editor, with NGLISH 


1, The PHILOCTETES of SOPHOCLES. 3s. 
2. The AJAX of SOPHOCLES. 3s. 
3. The ORATION of DEMOSTHENES on 
the CROWN. 4s. 6d. 
4. The OLYNTHIAC ORATION of DE- 
MOSTHENES., 3s. 
5. HOMERI ILIAS, Booxs I. to IV. With 
Copious Critical Introduction. 7s. 6d. 
6. HOMERI ILIAS, Lr. I.—IIL., for Begin- 
ners. 
MR. ARNOLD'S G GREEK GRAMMARS AND EXERCISES, 
&vo. price 10s, 6d., the Second Edition of 
GREEK GRAMMAR ; intended asa sufficient 
Grammar of Deron isd SCHOOLS and COLLEGES. 


By the ARNOLD, M.A 
Rector of Lyndon, and Tate Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 


Bitogiom, St. Paul's Cpasstgend. and Ses 
f whom may be h: by the same Auth 
. Pe, ELEM ENTARY. “GREEK *GRAM- 
add 5s.; or, with the Appendix of Dialects, 68. 
The Account of the DIALECTS may be had 
separately, price 1s. 6d. 

2. The FIRST GREEK BOOK; upon the 
Plan of Henry’s First Latin Book. Second Edition. 5s. 

3. PRACTICAL INTRODUCTION to 
GREEK ACCIDENCE. With Easy Exercises, and Vocabulary. 
Fourth Edition. 58. 6d. 

4, PRACTICAL INTRODUCTION to 
GREEK PROSE COMPOSITION. Seventh Edition. 6s. 6d. 

5. A SECOND PART of the ABOVE WORK 
on the GREEK PARTICLES. 6s. 6d. 

6. PRACTICAL INTRODUCTION to 
GREEK CONSTRUING. 6s. 6d. 


7. HANDBOOK of GREEK SYNONYMES. 
6d. 

















MR, ae S ELEMENTARY — BOOKS, 
12mo. price 3s., a New Edition of 
THE NRY’ "§ FIRST LATIN BOOK. 
“ag The object of this Work (which is founded on the prin- 
ciples of imitation and frequent repetition) is to enable the pupil 
to do exercises from the first day of his beginning his Accidence. 
It is recommended by the Oxford Diocesan Board of Education as 
an useful Work for Middle or Commercial Schools ; and adopted 

at the National § rg 's Training ©: college at Chelsea. 

THOMAS KERCHEVER ARNOLD, M.A 
Rector of Len ee and late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Rivingtons, aa Peake Churchyard, and Waterloo-place ; 
pang rm Marshall & Co. 
by the same Author, 
1A SECOND LATIN BOOK and PRAC- 
TICAL GRAMMAR. Intended as a Sequel to Henry’s Latin 
— In 12mo, Fifth Edition. 4s. 
2. A FIRST VERSE BOOK ; being an easy 
Introduction to the Mechanism of the Latin Hexameter. and Pen- 
ni2mo. Fourth Edition. 28. 

3. COMPANION to the FIRST VERSE 


BOOK, containing additional Exercises. 1s. 


be ECLOGE OVIDIANZ; with EnceiisH 

&c. Seventh Edition. 28. 6d. This Work is from the 

Pith ‘Part of the Lateinisches Elementarbuch of Professors Jacobs 

and Dé ring which has an immense circulation on the Continent 
—_ in America. 


5. HISTORLA ANTIQUE EPITOME, from 
Cornelius Nepos, Justin, &c. With English Notes, Rules for Con- 
struing, Questions, Geographical Lists, &c. Fourth Edition. 4. 

6. CORNELIUS NEPOS, Parr I. With 


Critical Questions and Answers, and an imitative Exercise on each 
Chapter. Third Edition. In12mo. 4s. 





HANDBOOKS FOR THE CLASSICAL STUDENT (WITH 
QUESTIONS): UNDER THE GENERAL SUPERINTEN- 
DENCE AND EDITORSHIP OF THE REV. T. K. ARNOLD. 

1. HANDBOOKS of HISTORY and GEO- 


GR APHY. From the German of PUTZ. Translated 
by the Rev. R. B. UL: 


1, Ancient hands 68. 6d. 
- Medizval History. 4s. 6d. translated into the 
. Modern History. 52. 6d. and Dutch languages. 


IL The ATHENIAN STAGE. From the Ger- 
yen of WEsescnas. Translated by the Rev. R. B. 


III. HANDBOOK of GRECIAN} , be ity anon 
ANTIQUITIES. 38. 6d. a Sa 
HANDBOOK of ROMAN [ty ie ReneS 
ANTIQUITIES. 33. 6d. UL. 
IV. HANDBOOKS of SYNONYMES: 
1, Greek Synonymes. From the French of Pition. 68. 6d, 
2 latte Syecmpmes. From the German of DopERLEIN. 
Translated by the Rev. H. H. ARNOLD. 


V. HANDBOOKS of VOCABULARY: 
1, Greek (in the press). 3. French. 48,6a. 
2. Latin. 4. German. 48. 


Rivingtons, St. Paul's Churchyard, and Waterloo-place. 


These Works have plod 








COTT'S FIRST "BOOKS ; 
S adapted for Text-Books in — in SCIENCE; , 


com prising the Structure and Functions 
trative Figures. of Plants, with 17 ing 


2. HOBLYN’S BRITISH PLANTS; com, 


prising an Explanation of the Linn Classifi 
Rerptions of the more common Plants arranged according at 


3. KEITH'S TREATISE on the 
CHRIS REN gees an Sor 


Adam 9 39, Charterhouse-square. 


SCHOOL BOOKS BY WILLIAM BUTLER, 
Edited by THOMAS BOURN. 
J) XERCISES on the GLOBES and 
With QUESTIONS for EXAMINATION, and an A; 
dix, by which the Constellations may easily 
Edition. "12mo. 62. bd. “ ” know" 


A KEY to the EXERCISES on the GLOBES, 
28. 6d. sewed. 
CHRONOLOGICAL, BIOGRAPHI 


HISTORICAL, and MISCELLANEOUS E} 
Edition. 12mo. 7s. 6d, bd. XERCISES, 2th 


ARITHMETICAL QUESTIONS. 13th Bait 
with Additions by GEORGE FROST. 12mo. és. bd. 
MISCELLANEOUS QUESTIONS in ENG. 
LISH HISTORY and BIOGRAPHY. 5th Edit. 12mo. 4 bi, 
GEOGRAPHICAL EXERCISES on the 
NEW TESTAMENT ; describing the Principal Places in in Judea, 
= visited by me tt. Paul and jelical Histone most iPorant 
in the ith Mape 
6th ‘Edition. 12mo, 58. "6d. bd. 
ARITHMETICAL TABLES, &c. 24th Edit, 82 
London : sold by Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 
APPROVED EDUCATIONAL WORKS FOR SCHOO 
AND FAMILIES. 
inth Edition, 18. 6d. cloth. 
HE YOUNG COMPOSER; or, P: 


Exercises in English Composition. ’ 
WELL, Ph. D. ” - ‘By JAMES = 


A 


USE 
by at 














KEY to the YOUN G "COMPOSER ; with 
Hints as to the Mode of using the Boo! 
Eighteenth Edition, 2s. red leather ; 1s. 9d. clot! 
LLEN and CORNWELL'S GRAMMAR. 
With very copious Exercises, and a ocemetio View of the 
ferme a ae ot cla ts nas 
7000 English Word. - — 
Seventeenth Edition, 1s. cloth ; 9d. sew 

_iiinaloatee for BEGINNERS 


ifth Edition, price 4s. 


s ELECT EN GLISH POETRY. Edited by the 
late Dr. ALLEN 


New Edition, price 3a. 
R. ALLEN’S EUTROPIUS. With a com 
plete Dictionary and Index of Proper Names. 


Tenth CHOC OL GEO or with 30 Maps on Steel, 5e. 6d. 
A SCH GEOGRAPHY. By JAMES 
” Gee Ph. D. 


Also, by the same, price 2s. 6d. plain ; 48. coloured, 
A SCHOOL ATLAS; consisting of 30 beauti- 
fully executed Maps on Steel. 
London : ki Edint 
Kennedy. 


& Co. wh: W.P. 





& Co.; Hamilt 





STANDARD FRENCH SCHOOL BOOKS, 

By the late M. DE ROUILLON. 
a. RAMMATICAL INSTITUTES of the 
—— ae i the Teacher's French 


Assistant : & Series of ical, and Pro- 
— which difficulty is explained, either in 

otes at the en Sek Exercise, of by References to preceding 
Rules. 8th edition, be. 5s. half. 


A KEY to the GRAMMATICAL INSTI- 
— 12mo. 38. 


. ae on FRENCH CONVERSA- 

Selection of English Sentences to be tran 
lated into French, ‘and in which the difference of the Idioms, 
Genius, and Phraseol of the French and English inne 
may be readily ed. 6th edit.18mo. 38. is 6d. hAlf-bor 


A KEY to the preceding Exercises. 2s. stitched. 


3. THs TOURIST’S FRENCH COM- 

PANION ; oy Fomiliar Conversations on every subject 
which can be useful he Continental Traveller or the French 
Student in general. Oath edition, 1smo. 48, 6d. 

*x* The sale of more than 30,000 copies of this work strongly 
attests its value. The sentences are expressed i in {nclepant ies languag 
and, in order to fa the 
printed in italics. 

ndon: Longman & Co. ; Hamilton & Co. ; Simpkin, Marshall 
& Co.; Whittaker & Co.; W. Allan; and Aylott & Jones. Nor 
wich : Chas. Muskett ; ana ali Booksellers. 


DR. LITTLE’S hh ate ON DEFORMITIES. 
Co. 


REATISE on TREATMENT of CLUB-FOOT 
and au alocous DISTORTIONS with and without et SUR 











GICAL OPERATIO W. J. LITTLE, M.D., Founder of 
the Royal Orthopaedic H onltal 

Contents :—Deformities of the F t at Birth— 
Paralytic Contractions — Distorti bee ans — Worms, 
Spasm, Hysteria. 


TREATISE on ANCHYLOSIS, or STIFF- 
JOINT. Contents :—Contractures from Inflammation, Acti ccidenté, 
Scrofula, Rheumatism, Erysipelas. 











SHARE ( 
ON 


Palicies effect 
maining in fo 
SUCIPATE | . 


pay oy 
the Society's 
Premit 











der of 
t Birth— 
Worms, 


ocidents, 


THE ATHENAUM 








71289) 
NEW — jg 4 = TIMES. 


8. 6d. 
5 SECOND “REFORMATION ; 


HE Y FULLY DEVE ED. 
I’ cHRI RISTIANTTY uthor of* c= on Fohareh Reform.’ 
‘4 ALISON, Esa., Author 00 


8. 
the Defects of the first Reformation defined, and the Outline of 


t 
opie aad Romani Churches compared; and the 


‘oie Pai ssion fully discussed and determined. 
of 


u! 

ational ‘Sftucation. 
118 of a rishing the Customs and Excise, and substi- 
direct Taxation. 


or, 


aoa Reform. —“ Amongst the almost countless 
wens, iiters, essays, and the like, ‘hich, mueh tothe honour 
authors, have issued fro’ m the press since the im- 
ion of the Church of pos the one before us is 
to deep and serious attention. Written oniety by a 
pa and ascholar. it will be found powerful in the exposi- 
Crit and firmly antagonistic to efforts of any nature 
oe and whey any quarter w phevet, calculated to impair the 
gore, DS our Protestant Chureh.”—Nottingha 
ie Simpkin, Marshall & Co.; Hatchard & Son; James 


*NGINEERS, MASONIC, and UNIVERSAL 
E MUTUAL LIFE ASSU RANCE SOCIETY, 
Head Office, 345 345, Strand, London, (opposite Waterloo Bridge.) 
Policies free of amp duty to the Assured, 
ad by the Sew, eats 

id ig re charge. 
s -¢ rots to the A Assu 





Prospectuses an ‘and other informatio 
FREDERIC PAWRANCE. J Actuary and Secretary. 


stand. on, Suburban, and Provincial Agents wanted. 
gon LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


SHARE OF PROFIT. INCREASED FROM 
ONE-HALF TO FOUR-FIFTHS. 

asia Asted we ¢ this Society after Midsummer, 1850, and Te- 

a IN iN FOUR on Ore al period of division, will PAR 





of the Net Profits of the Society 

dsummer, 1850, in proportion to their contribu- 
tiinsto those rofits, and according to the conditions contained in 
the Society's Pr ospectus and Act of Parliament. 

The Premiums required by this Society for insuring young 
At. much lower than in many other oie eotaltione offices, 
sai Insurers are fully protected msec US poke =e ample guaran- 
te fund in addition to the accumul: derived from the 
investments of Premiums. 

CHARLES HENRY LIDDERDALE, Actuary. — 


= KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY ; established by Act of Parliament in 1834,— 
Ley yt Pall Py" ian on; + Soonpe- teres. Edin- 

St. Vincent-place, Glasgow ; ollege-green, Dublin. 
—_s LONDON BOARD : 








Chairman—Charles Graham, Esq. 
Dunty-t Yhairman—Charles s Downes, Esq. 


E ao Avarne, Esq. J. G. Henriques, Esq. 
Boyd, Esq, "Resident. F. Chas. Maitland, Esq. 
FL 4 Curtis, Esq. William Railton, Esq. 
William Fairlie, Esq. F. H. Thomson, Esq. 
D.Q Henriques, Esq. Thomas Thorby, Esq. 


The Bonus added to Policies from March, 1834, to the 31st of 
December, 1847, is as follows : 











am | A 2 Semaaaea| Bem eates| = t 
ime Assure: 2 ‘olicy | to Policy | payable ai 
asad 184. | in 1848. Death. 
50 cr 10 mths.|£683 6 8 |£787 10 0 | £6,470 16 8 
500 | 11210 0} 5.11210 0 
1,00 | 19 Fears ido 00 is? 0 0 1,257 10 0 
+1000 | 7 years 157 10 0 1,157 10 0 
10 | lyear es «eo 2210 0 1,022 10 0 
5 | 12 years 50 0 0) 7815 0 62815 0 
30 | 4years i aa 45 0 0 545 0 0 
wo | 1 year 15 0 511 5 0 








*Eusris—At the commencement of the year 1841, a person 
teed thirty took out a a for 1,000L., the annual payment fo for 
which is 242. 18, 8d. ; in 1837 he had ‘paid ' in premiums 16sv, 118. 8d. 

but the profits being oe per cent. per annum on the sum insured 
(which is 222. 108, per annum for each 1,000/.) he had 1671. 108. added 
wi the Policy, almost as much as the premiums moll 
The Premiums, nevertheless,are on the derate scale, 
ony one- need be paid for the first five ‘years, wh en the :o 
mance is for Life. Ly gn me afforded on eee to 
the Resident Director, 8, Waterloo-place, Pall Mall, London. 


ELF-SEALING ENVELOPES, 6d. per 100; 
Cream-laid Note rupee, 6 s 5 onions é for 9d. ; Lange size ditto, 5 
fines for ls.; Plain Envelopes to match, 9d. Best Sealing 
Way sticks for 1a. Card Plate en es for 0 6d. ; 100 best 
(ards printed for choice Co! 4 of Dressing — 
Fnting and Travelling Cases, Work Envelo 
8, Inkstands, Cutlery, Rh at ILLIA LOCK: 
wk . 7 L.. New Bond-street, near Oxford-street. Remittances 


oe The nest io de Col i 28. bottle, or 11 
wrcase of tix bottles, le Cologne imported at 2s. per bottle, or lls. 


8 








CORATIVE ESTABLISHMENT, 451, OXFORD- 
STREET, LONDON. —Cabinet Furniture of every description at 
— pe po t, 23. 6d. per yard—Damask Cur- 
rd and upwards; Ditto, in Silk and Worsted 
{Prenoh fabrich nearly two yards wide, at 88. per yard—The — 
Floor Goths that - ne made, cut to any dimensions, 2s. 3d. pe’ 
Ea an’ 


factory in London for Hangi ‘angings, 
iste a French Decorations, adapted either to the Cottage or 
the ~y fitted up, showing the side of | a room | furnished. 
EW SHOW ROOMS FOR BEDSTE ADS.— 
HEAL & SON have erected some extensive Warerooms for 
the purpose of 5 ens every description of Bedstead. In Iron 
their en will include ev: re sort manu: red, from, the cheap 
Stump, for servants’ use. e handgom: nee Ae rnamented tubular- 
pillared Cancey. as Lb as Brass Bedsteads of every shape and 
pattern ; and in Wooden Bedsteads their Kooms are sufficient] 
extensive to allow them to fit up a variety, both in Polished Bire' 
and Mahogany, of Four-post, Canopy and French, and also of Ja- 
panned Bedsteads—in fact, to keep o Stock every ‘sort of Bedstead 
that is made; they have aise a general assortment of F urniture 
intzes, Damasks, and Dimities, so as to render their Stock com 
plete for the Furnishing of Bedsteads as wellas Bedding, and w ith- 
out attempting to compete with the prices at which the lowest class 
of Furniture is sold, and which is fit for no useful purpose, their 
new Stock will be found to ne pues on the oe principle by 
—_ their Bedding Trade -ys + the last thirty years, been 
successfully extended, and the goods, whether ‘of a plain and 
phe pattern, or of a AL. and more expensive character, 
are of well-seasoned materials, sound he moe and warranted. 
eal & Son's List of Bedding, containing full particulars of 
Weigh hts, Sizes, and Prices of every description of Bedding, sent 
y post, on application to their Factory, 
—a (opposite the Chapel), Tottenham-court-road, London. 





ETCALFE & CO’s NEW PATTERN 
TOOTH BRUSH & PENETRATING HAIR BRUSHES. 
—The Tooth Brush has the important advantage of searching 
thoroughly into the divisions of the teeth, and 15) them 
in the most effectual and extraordinary manner, and is famous 
forthe hairs notcoming loose,is, Animproved Clothes Brush, 
that cleans in athird part of the usual time, and incapable 
od injuring the finest nap. Penetrating Hair Brushes, 
e durable unbleached Russian bristles,which do not soften 
like common hair. Flesh Brushes of improved gradua’ 
ont powerful friction. Velvet Brushes, which act in the most 
urprising and successful manner. The genuine Smyrna 
8 nge, With its preserved valuable properties of absorption, 
vitality, and durability, by means of direct importations, 
Sseniiog with all intermediate parties’ profits and estructive 
Bleaching, ons and securing the e luxury of agenu ine Smyrna Sponge. 
Only at TCALFE, BINGLEY & Co.'s Sole Establishment 
130 B, Oxford-etreet one door from Holles-street. 
Caution.—Beware of the words“ From Metcalfe’ 's”’ adopted by 
some houses. 


METCALFE’S ALKALINE TOOTH POW- 
DER, 2s. per box. 


INNEFORD’S PURE FLUID MAGNESIA, 
an excellent Remedy for at Heartburn. Headache, 
Gout, and Indigestion ; as a Mild Aper rient it is admirably adapted 
for Females and Children—DINNEFORD & CO., eee | 
Chemists, 172, New Bond-street, (General Agents for the Improve 
Horse I Hair Gloves and Belts.) 








OUSE FURNISHING and INTERIOR | 


LKINGTON and co. 
PATENTEES OF THE ELECTRO PLATE, 

MANUFACTURING | pee ee pte BRONZISTS, &. 

— rae Kl GENT-STRERT, © = Svisbiichmente, 

OORGATE-STREET, ‘1 LONDON; 

And malian NEWHALL-STRKEET, BIRMINGHAM: 
At either of ee places they have always an extensive stock of 
their own p ons. 
The Patentees feel the nowt of informing the public, that 
articles —<. + Mestuegiaied & + aren guch ar en ty 
no guaran! ure, e885 8! arti 
Patent Mark, via, “ B. & Co. under s crown.” ? - 
Estimates, Drawings, and Prices sent ty by post. 
and Gilding as usual. 


UBLIC NOTICE.—Whereas, on the night of 
Her Pag nye "s visit to the City, § some evil-disposed perso: 
Cologne establishment) 








(supposed to e ogent of an Eau d 
removed the Lt. lates affixed, by permission of the Committee, 
to RIMMELL’S PERFUME FO INTAIN, at the Guildhall. 


E. Rimmell thinks it right to inform the Public that he supplied 
his new ume (Toilet Vinegar) for the great entertainment, as 
also for the Ward Schools’ Ball, on the 16th, and on both occasions 
gratuitously, feeling amply rewarded with the satisfaction ex- 

re aby bq visitors.—E. Rimmell, Perfumer, 39, Gerrard-street, 
Soho, London. 


NTERESTING FACT.—The following singular 
and authentic case of restoration of the human hair is 
worthy of observation, more particularly as it relates to an cle 
of high and universal repute daring the last century :—“ Mr. 
A. Herrmann, < ueen-street, Soho, had been quite bald for some 
time past, an tried various preparations ‘or the recovery of 
ae hair, but without any beneticiel result. ohem was then induced 
to try the effects of ‘ Rowlands’ Macassar after ap- 
ply iA it for about two — he, much to hise LT had 
is hair quite restored, an wd ate ead of hair. 

This fact speaks too aie for ttse to requires eo 
Weekly Messenger. 


ROWLANDS’ MACASSAR OIL 
is celebrated throughout the World for its genial and nourishing 
qualities forthe Human Hair. For Children it is es) apes ee 
commended as forming the basis ste —— ~y Head air and 
se ny the use of the fine-comb wu! 

8. 6d.; 78; Family Bottles (equal to "four small) 10s, 6d. 
and double that size, 218. per bottle. 

*x* Each bottle of the genuine article on f ROWLANDS’ 
the’ words ACASSAR OIL, 
Engraved in two lines on the Wrapper; and on the a of the 

Wrapper nearly 1,500 times, containing 29,028 lette: 

Sold by A. ROWLAND & SONS, 20, Hatton-garden, ‘tonto, 

and by Chemists and Perfumers. 


NDIGESTION, CONSTIPATION, &c.—DU 
BARRY’S HEALTH-RESTORING FOOD for INVALIDS 
and INFANTS. 


THE REVALENTA ARABICA FOOD, 
the only natural, pleasant, and effectual remedy (without medi- 
cine, purging, inconvenience, or expense, as it saves 50 times its cost 
in other remedies) for nervous, stomachic, intestinal, liver and 
bilious complaints, however deeply rooted, Taae (indigestion), 
abitual constipation, sheen acidity, heartburn, flatulency, 
pitation, eruption of the skin, rheuma- 











APPETITE AND DIGESTION IMPROVED. 
EA & PERRINS’ WORCESTERSHIRE 


UCE imparts the most oneeieite relish to Steaks, C hops 
and all Roast Meat Gravies, Fish, G yup, Curries, an: 
and by its tonic and inv Piquenting oe enables the prbeenr 
to perneey digest the 
he daily use 4 this aromatic and delicious Sauce is the best 
anes to health. 
d by the Proprietors, Lea & Perrys, 6, Vere-street, — 
street, London, and 68, Broad-street, Worcester also 
relay & Sons, Messrs, Crosse & Blackwell, and other 
Oilmen and Merchants, London ; and generally by the principal 
Dealers in Sauce, 
N.B. To guar rd against imitations, see that the names of “ Lea 
& Perrins” are upon the label and patent cap of the | bottle. 


HOMEOPATHIC COCOA, 


PREPARED BY 


TAYLOR BROTHERS. 
(The most extensive Manufacturers of Cocoa in Europe.) 


His original and exquisite Propasation, com- 
bining, in an eminent degree, the p ess, nutriment and 
a aroma of the nut, is prepared her r the m most able Home- 
pathic advice, with the m matured skill and experience of TAYLOR 
BR JTHERS, the inventors. A delicious and wholesome beverage 
to all; it is a ‘most essential article of diet, and especially adapted 
to those under Homeopathic treatment. Tt is not devin to Phe 
appetite, and agrees with the most delicate and irritable digestive 
organs. It is purifying to the blood, soothing and agreeable to the 
nares a. , lubricating =S the alimentary canal, and proves, 
at the same time, 
TAYLOR BROTHERS coubbeniiy challenge comparison be- 
tween this and any of the so-called a cocoa offered to 
the public. A single trial will suffi Observe, particularly, upon 
each paci me, 


TAYLOR BROTHERS, LONDON, 
whose advan‘ over other makers arise from the paramount 
extent of their Manufacture ; larger experience, eater command of 
markets, — judgment i ae ee ands in prep i 





tism, gout, ” dropsy, snes at the stomach during pregnancy, at 
sea, and under ail other circumstance debility in the aged as 
well as infants, fits, spasms, cramps, paralysis, &c. 


A few out of 50,000 cu 

Cure No. 71, of dyspepsia: from the Right Fon. the Lord Stuart 
de Decies :—""'I have ogee considerable benefit from your Reva- 
lenta Arabica Food, and consider it due to yourselves and the pub- 
lic to authorize the publication of these lines. —Stuart de Decies. 

Cure No. 49,832 :—Fifty years’ indescribable agony from ayareesin, 
nervousness, asthma, cough, constipation, flatulency, spasms, sick- 
ness at the stomach, and vomitings have m removed by Du 
ners © excellent food.—Maria Jolly Wortham, Ling, near Diss, 


orto. 

Cure, No. 180:—“ Twenty-five years’ nervousn constipation, 
indigestion, and debility, from which I had suffered great misery, 
and which Pe + -» ~ could remove or relieve, have n effec- 
tually cured by I ‘ood in a very short time.—W. R. 
Reeves, Pool , 2d, Tiverton.” 

Cure, No. 4,208 :—“ ‘ight years’ “Tor'which my serv debility, 
with cramps, op. and — ‘or whi: iy servant — . 4 


sulted the advi many, have 
"s delicious food im a ven Ss o Gae I Sshall, teh ke mts 
answer one Syn — —Rev. J lavell, Riddlington 


bar No 


Cure, No. 1,609 :—* Three years’ excessive nervousness, with pain 
in my neck and left arm, and general debility, —e rendere my 
life very miserable, we been radically remo by Du Barry's 
food.—Alex. Stuart, Archdeacon o i bereen.” 

Similar testim ls from William Hunt, Esq., Barrister-at- 
who, after suffering 60 years from 





‘im: 
Law, King’s College, Cambrid, 

partial penaioale, een Sepained he e use of his limbs in a very short 
time upon this excellent food; Major-General Thomas King, Ex- 
mouth; the R rles Kerr, of Winslow, Bucks, a cure of 
functional disorders; Mr. Thomas house, Bromley, record- 
ing the one os a lady from constipation and sickness during preg- 
nancy ; pods ory f Nazing A Waltham- 
roms, ere 4 cure of es ner sti and 
gatherings ; Miss Elizabeth Yeoman, Gateacre, near Li verpool, a 
cure of 10 ears dyspepsia and nervous ievitability. Drs. Ure and 
Harve. ames Shorland, No. 3, Sydney-terrace, Reading, 
in the 96th Regiment,a cure of dropsy ; James 
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Se for STREET DOORS.—CHUBB'S 
ee BENT LATCHES, with very small and neat keys,are per- 
from the attempts of picklocks and false keys. They 
TA not liable to get gut of order, and the price so low 


ed them within the reach of Chubb’s Patent 
re proot Safes and Boxes form a complete a prerration Ser for deeds, 
books, &, from fire and thieves. Chubb & Son, 57, Bt. 


hat 43 
's Churchyard, London ; 28, Lord-street, Live 1; 16, Mar. 
ket-street, tatreet, Manchester ; and "Horsley Fields. . Wolverhampton. 


QUPERIOR SHEFFIELD PLATED DISH 

oem =. J girets, ne mountings and silver shields 
a Disif COVERS a m 

The The aaron pattern...... per set #11 oe sf “ 














ped Montrose poate, do. 2 oe 7 é 
Te he enor, Pat pattern . do. 15 : 0 2 66 
bert p - do. 15 0 2 20 6 6 
ae 6 1617 6 


LR 
che o ‘i “eG renpeis “four dish covers via. one 20-inch, one 
Me —- to the extensive Stock in the show rooms contains the 
descriptions of Silver Plate, of London manufacture, 
Ware, formation Sheffield or El 
is frwarded, post: With engravings. It may be had nes or will 
post-free, on See Conabiti *. SAVORY & SONS, 
janefaeturing Silversmiths, 14, Cornhili, London, opposite the 


hem to offer every kind of plain and rom 
COCOA AND CHOCOLATE, 


as rds bets egaltey and price, upon wpayenlio’ terms. They are 
aio Fasento nd exclusive Pp eh mene 


SOLUBLE AND DIETETIC COCOAS, 
the latter is strongly recommended by the Faculty to Invalids, Con- 
valescents and Dyspeptics, as most nutritious and easy of digestion, 
and being free from the exciting properties of tea and coffee 
makes it a most desirable refreshment ao = late evening. 

All other makes of these are spurious imi 
These ard Preparations, which WiLL KEEP GOOD IN 
ANY CLIMATE, may be had, wholesale, at the Mills, 211, BRICK- 
Lad LONDON, and retail from all Grocers, Tea Dealers, and 
ilm: 

CAUTION. —To prevent Genepeintment, see that the name 
“Taylor Brothers” is anon the SOLUBLE e being many vile and 
noxious imitations ¢ LE Ay DIETETIC *~CUCOAS 
calculated to bring Th. into d 


~ REY. DR. Fea SoS ON NERVOUSNESS. 
Twenty-sixth Thousand,—_A Pamphlet, Gratis. 
OVEL OBSERVATIONS on the CAUSES 


and Perfect fen hes CURE of NERVOUS, 
MIND and . < COMPLAIN oo with numerous cases, 
testimonials, &c., will be cheerfully 





franked to every address if 
one stamp is sent to the author, 18, Y aioomabury street, Bedford- 
square. 


Porter, Esq., Athol-street, Perth, a cure of 13 years’ cough, with 
general debilit The onl remedy which has obtained 50,000 
test of cares of the above an and many other complaints 
many of which had Am | all other modes of treatment, and 
been abandoned as in 

8a meas “f recaution Pee. Arabian Revalenta, 


tent Flour of ag yey and other 


& Co, have 
h 


genuineness < Ly eir healtherestorine food. 
agents— Fort: Mason 182, Piccadilly, purveyors to Her 
Majesty the "Queen ; ¥ °% Butler, 1m, | Regent street ; and 


through all enders. 
In canisters, suitab ~. packed "for all climates, and with “full = 
cuper rete ined, 5 1b. 228. ; pe 


greens, 5 ~ yas _ 222. ; ay i, 
e 10 1 aaa on receipt of t post- 

office order.—Du Barry & Co., 127, Now Bond-street, London. 
OLLOWAT’ S OINTMENT and PILLS are 
Universal REMEDY for Old WOUNDS and obstinate 


SORES. Mr. John Mackie, Proprietor of ‘The Northern ier 


Wick, informs Professor Holloway, by letter, _ 

1851, that he is aware of numerous in which Hol 4 S 
Ointment and Pills have — of the service to sufferers in 
that part of the country, m ly as regards an of long 
standi ond that he pry nf permitted, “ae the names of many 
been entirely cured their use. 


parties who have No 
y of these ex 
waghent 








family should Ae pe teed & su lent medicines, 
whi ore so j rated t the civilized world.— 
Bold by al | Sruits and at Professor Holloway’s establishment, 
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816 THE ATHENZUM [Jury 26,'5) 
= 
NOW ON VIEW, 
AT MESSRS. HERING & REMINGTON’S, 137, REGENT-STREET, 
A FINISHED PROOF OF THE MAGNIFICENT COLOURED PRINT OF 
THE DESTRUCTION OF JERUSALEM BY THE ROMANs, 
UNDER THE COMMAND OF TITUS, A.D. 70. 


PAINTED BY DAVID ROBERTS, ESQ. R.A. 
ENGRAVED in TINTED COLOURS, in IMITATION of the PAINTING, by LOUIS HAGHE, Esq. 





In this elaborate Picture may be distinctly traced the following remarkable Places :— 


The CiTapgL, or Strona Corner. The three Towgrs built by Herod, called Martamnye, Hirricvs, and Puasogivs. The BgMa, or JuDGMENT Sgat, surrounded by the Palaces of 
the nobility. The Hirr , or Circus, built by Herod. The Toms or Davin, where the Prophet King was buried by Solomon. The C&NacuLuM, where Christ with His Dj 
ate the last supper. The Patace or Moaasazus, King of Adiabene. The Fortress or ANTONIA,—here the Apostle Paul addressed the people. Acna, or the Lower City, ~ 
Patace or Acra, built by the Asmonean Kings,—here Agrippa erected a high tower overlooking the Courts of the Temple,—hither Jesus was brought from the house of Pilate, 
TEMPLE, containing the Holy of Holies,—in which were deposited the ark and sacred utensils; within the porch or portico stood the pillars of Jacuin and Boaz, and the great altar 
of burnt offerings and brazen candlesticks. The Court or THE GENTILES, where Jesus expelled the money-changers. The BBauTIFUL GATE OF THE TEMPLE, where the lame man a 
whom Peter healed—in the external wall is the Goupgn Garg, through which the Redeemer entered from the Mount of Olives ; to the south of the Temple lies the lower part of Mouyr 
Montag, called Opus, and the Fountain oF THE VirGIN. Mount Moriah was originally a craggy rock, where Abraham offered up Isaac in sacrifice. The PLATFORM oF Moaug 
overlooking the Tyropeean Valley,—here Solomon dedicated the Temple in the year B.c. 1004, burned by Nebuchadnezzar 416 years afterwards; was rebuilt by Zerubbabel Bc. 5)5, 
and again, much greater in extent and grandeur, by Herod: it was covered with plates of gold, and shone more bright than the morning sun; where it was not gilt, it was as white 
as milk; at the end of the bridge stood the High Gate oF THE TEMPLE, by which the Kings of Judea passed to the palace. The High Gate oF Brensamin. The Vauiny op ray 
Tynorpa@an. The Poot or StLoam, where the Redeemer sent the blind man. The Pretorium, where Jesus was brought before Pilate for judgment. The Via Dotorosa, 
from the house of Pilate to Mount Calvary. The Hoty Sspucure, where the body of Jestis was placed. The Gate or JcDGMENT, through which Jesus passed. The Prison in which 
Perer was confined, and from which he was delivered by the angel. BgzeTHa, or the Nsw City, extending from the Tower of Hippicus to that of Psephinus. The Cast oy 
Antonia. The Towsr oF Psgpainus. The HILL or Scorvs, from which Titus first beheld Jerusalem and its splendid Temples. Hinnom, or the VALLEY OF SLAUGHTER,—served ag 
boundary between the tribes of Judah and Benjamin; here Ahaz and Manasseh celebrated their idolatrous rites, and burnt their children. &c. &c. &c. 
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Also, 


A BEAUTIFUL EMBLEMATICAL FRAME, 


DESIGNED BY DAVID ROBERTS EXPRESSLY FOR THIS ENGRAVING, 
And a variety of other Patterns. . 
*.* Prospectuses and Key Plate forwarded on application. 





The Gems of Rapbael. 
Yow Publishing, by 
MESSRS. HERING & REMINGTON, 137, REGENT-STREET, 
A Series of 
THE TWELVE MOST IMPORTANT WORKS OF 
RAPHAEL. 


Engraved in the first style of Line, by the most eminent Artists of Paris, from the Original Pictures. 








LIST OF SUBJECTS. 
Size, about Twelve Inches by Eight, printed on Colombier Paper. 


1. LE MARIAGE DE LA VIERGE . . (Milan). 7. LA VIERGE AU POISSON . . . . (Madrid). 
2. LA BELLE JARDINIERE . . . . (Paris). 8. LA VIERGE AUX CANDELABRES . (London). 
3. LA MADONNA DELLA SEDIA . . (Florence). 9, LA SAINTE FAMILLE .... . . (Paris). 
4. LA VIERGE AU VOILE . . . . . (Paris). 10. LA MADONNA DI SAN SISTO. . . (Dresden). 
5. LA VIERGE AU DONATAIRE . . (Rome). 11. LA SAINTE CECILE. . . . . . . (Bologna). 
6. LA VIERGE D’ALBE . . . . . . (St. Petersburg). 12, LA SAINTE MARGUERITE . . . . (Paris). 


Price of each Plate—Prints, 7s. 6d.; India Proofs, 10s. ; Proofs before letters, 2l.; Artists’ Proofs (only 25 copies printed ), 41. 


Subscribers who take the whole Twelve Engravings will be entitled to the following advantages :— 
1, With the first Part, a Portfolio to contain the Work. | 3. An Essay on the Life and Works of Raphael. 
2. Explanatory Notes on each Plate. 4. A beautifully-engraved Portrait of Raphael. 
This valuable Collection will be found to be most exquisitely engraved, and the Prints sufficiently large to retain the beauty of the drawing and ve 
expression of the originals. Their size and the lowness of the price will make them everywhere desirable. The great object has been to popularize the Works 
this sublime Master. 














Printed by James Hotmes, of No. 4, New Ormond-street. in the county of Middlesex, printer, at his office No. 4, Took’s-court, Chancery-lane, in the ie of St. Andrew, in the said county; and 7 
lished by Joun Franets, of No. 14, Wellington-street North, in the said county, Publisher, at No. 14 in Wellington-street aforesaid; and sold by all Booksellers and N — Agents: 
Scotianp, Messrs. Bell & Bradfute, Edinburgh ;—for IrrLanp, Mr. John Robertson, Dublin —Saturday, July 26, 1351. 
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